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POSTAGE ON THE JOURNAL. 

The Journal is nor subject to Pamphlet post- 
age, but comes under the head of Newspapers. 
Hear the new law: ‘‘ A newspaper is defined to 
be any printed publication issued in numbers, 


_ and published at stated intervals of not more 


than a month, conveying intelligence of passing 
events.” This law provides even that a news- 
paper may be in two sheets, if both do not ex- 
ceed nineteen hundred square inches; but it does 
not specify into what form, or number of pages 
it shall be folded. 


TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 








By a resolution of the state convention of 
county superintendents, held at Syracuse in April 
last, the next session of the convention was di- 
rected to be held at Poughkeepsie, on the third 
Wednesday of April next. 

There are many strong reasonsrendering it de- 


: sirable that if possible a re-consideration of this 


vote should be had, and the place of meeting 
changed to the cit of Albany. The departmentis 
compelled annually to expend a large sum of mo- 
ney in forwarding to the several county and town 
superintendents, and to trustees and other offi- 
cers of school districts, copies of the laws and 
instructions relating to common schools, annual 
reports of the superintendents and blank forms 
for the use of the various officers connected with 
the system. This heavy item of expense would 
be wholly saved, if the several county superin- 
tendents would charge themselves with the trans- 
portation and delivery of these documents, when 
they come together in convention. 

he presence also of the legislature, and the 
State Normal School, together with the facility 
of access to and communication with the depart- 
ment, constitute, it is believed, very great in- 
ducements for the proposed meeting at this city, 


at the period specified: and the advantages af- 


forded by the several daily papers here pub- 
lished, and which, thxgough the aid of practical 
and skilful reporters, would be able to dissemi- 
nate in every section of the state, the proceed- 
ings of the convention, must obviously enhance 
the interest which cannot fail to be felt in its de- 
liberations. 

In view of all these circumstances, and of the 


fact that in the greater part of the counties of 
the state new superiniendents have been ap- 
pointed, the present incumbents of that office 
are respectfully requested to communicate their 
views in reference to the proposed change to the 
department, at as early a period as may be prac- 
ticable, in order that notice may be given of the 
time and place of holding the convention in the 
next number of the Journal, together with the 
names of those in favor of and opposed to such 
re-consideration and designation. 

LT ATTN 


THE TEACHER: THE SCHOOL. 


HOW TO TEACH READING. 
[By C. Pierce, Teacher of the Normal School, at West 
Newton, Mass.]} 

From the first lesson, be careful to question 
your pupils, and talk to them much about what 
they read. In this way form in them the habit 
of attention. You can hardly do them a greater 
service. The scholer, who has formed such a 
habit—a habit of fixing the attention deeply and 
jntently upon what is read, has acquired a pow- 
er of far more value to him than the strongest 
verbal memory. By once reading a piece, he 
will put himself in possession of allthe principal 
ideas it contains. Not only put questions, but 
let the scholars state what they remember with- 
out being questioned. Exercise them in giving 
abstracts and analyses of what they have read. 
Do this from the very beginning. As com- 
mence with words, every lesson will afford you 
something to talk about, and thus make the ex- 
ercise in every stage of it, an intellectual affair. 
And I will add, though spelling is not my sub- 
ject now, immediateiy after reading, let your pu- 
pils spell the words in theflesson; at least as soon 
as they have become familiar with the letters 
and their powers. or sounds. The words for 
spelling should be taken from the reading les- 
son, and not from the spelling book; for they 
should be words with which children are fami- 
liar, and can associate an idea, and not mere ar- 
bitrary sounds, As soon as possible make spell- 
ing a written exercise, for the object.is to learn 
to write the language. In practical life we are 
seldom called upon to spell orally. = = 

In reading, let me reiterate the injunction— 
give no place either to the nasal, drawling, 
twanging, or the hurried, slurring, indistinct ut- 
terance, which is so common in schools. It is 
ungracefuland unnatural. Many adults, as well 








as children, who speak well, can read with no 
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propriety. As soon as they take book in hand, 


their tone, inflection, every thing, is changed — 
It arises, as I have already said, from compell- 
ing children at first to read what they do not un- 
derstand, or in words with which they are not 
familiar. Their whole attention is occupied in 
deciding what to call the word ; they have no- 
thing to bestow upon the meaning, the under- 
standing of which is necessary to bring out the 
proper tone and inflection. This method is ac- 
quired, I say, by attempting to. read, at first, 
what is not understood. It is continued after- 
ward, from habit, and transferret! to ‘what is un- 
derstood. 

When you have got your pupils along so far 
as to read easy, simple sentences well, i. e., ac- 
cording to the sense, with distinctness and 
promptitude, and withous stammering, drawling 
or nasal twang, you have accomplished a great 
and good work. Children acquire the habit of 
stammeriog, and drawling, and all disregard to 
proper intonation, in the early stages of this art 
by being put to read either what they do not un- 
derstand; or what has no sense in it, or lastly, 
what they are not familiar with. But if they 
have been taught to take their first steps right, 
all that is to follow will be comparatively easy. 
The pupil has now acquired so much in the art, 
that if supplied with suitable books, he may be- 
gin to entertain and improve himself. From this 
time forth, you may look for rapid progress, 

In teaching reading, whether to older or young- 
er classes, unless the scholars are quite far ad- 
vanced, let your exercises be short. A few lines 
well read, will be better than whole paragraphs 
hurried, mumbled, or slurred over, as they often 
are inour schools. Tax youringenuity to make 
them interesting to your pupils. Multiply and 
vary ——_ and remarks, grammatical, histo- 
rical, biographical, geographical, philosophical 
and moral, indefinitely. Let the intellect and 
the sentiments of your pupils be constantly in 
action, and draw dam every lesson. whatever it 
ean contribute to their improvement. Reading 
exercises im school, are often tedious affairs to 

ii ps ean it otherwise be, taught and 

they are? At first they are taught 
= bo and ten b, 1, a, bla; b,1,e, ble. After- 
’ ‘Glass is called out, and they read round 
in dull, monotonous rotation, beginning at one 
end, and going straight on to the other, without 

mestion or comment, what few understand, and 
are interested in. Thus conducted, the 

exercise cannot fail to be dull. See toit 
from the beginning, that you make it entertain- 
ing and instructive by the various and valuable 
inbormation of which it is the medium. 

What a variety of questions the following sen- 
tence, for instance, may suggest : 

** Night is the time for care, 

Brooding on hours misspent; 
To see the spectre of despair 

Come to our lonely tent, 
Like Brutus midst his slumbering host, 
Startled by Ceesar’s stalworth ghost.” 


Besides all the inquiries about the meaning of 
words, their derivation, composition, and pro- 
nunciation; also articulation, accent, emphasis, 
tone, inflection, pauses and cadence, we might 
ask, What is the cause of night? and pass to 
& consideration of various astronomical pheno- 
mena. We might ask the uses and advantages 


refreshing repose. 





of night. Why it so often proves a season of 
care rather than rest,to many. And in this con- 
nection, we might moralize on the importanceof 
wholesome diet, vigorous exercise, and an ap- 
proving conscience, as preparatives to quiet and 
‘*Spectre of despair:’— 
What form of speech isthis? Do spectres and 
apparitions ever seattle: speear Is there any 
ground of anxiety or alarmabout them? What 
is the difference between house and tent? Des- 
cribe'a tent. Point out its construction and use. 
Who was Brutus; and who Cesar? Where and 
when did they. live? What was their. busine*s ? 
When and where and how did they die? Why 
should Brutus be startled? Where is Rome ?— 
and many others. 

At one time, let all read the same chapter, sec- 
tion and paragraph; at another, let one read a 
whole chapter, or section, or lesson, and let the 
others be listeners without looking on the book.. 
It is a good thing to be a good listener, almost 
as good as tobe a good reader. This is a part 
of education, and a part very proper for the 
school room. How many evils arise from the 
want of power simply to fix the attention! 
What contradictions! what discrepancies of tes- 
timony in courts of justice! what embarrass- 
ments and perplexities in business! And all 
simply from the want of power to fix the atten- 
tion! 

Another advantage will arise from the prac- 
tice of listening without the book. The reader 
must be sufficiently loud and distinct to enable 
the listeners to discriminate by the ear, without 
the aid of the eye, between combinations of let- 
ters very similar in sound, though it may be, ve- 
ry different in sense. : 

The injunction su often repeated by teachers, 
“« Look on your book, and see whether he reads 
right,” it is not always wise to enforce. There 
is another which I would sometimes substitate 
for it, ‘‘ Lay aside your book, and hear whether 
he reads right.” This will enable the listener 
to determine whether the reader has a clear ut- 
terance and distinct articulation. It will prepare 
him in after life to listen to the reader or speak- 
er, as he must do, without the aid of book to 
help him understand or keep the connection. In 
listening to a reader, the class should be guided, 
chiefly, by the ear; but with book in-hand, seer 
are often guided chiefly by the eye. They thin 
they hear and understand, but itis rather see and 
understand, Perhaps a better way would be to 
allow, alternately, one half of the class to look 
upon the book, and the other half te listen with- 
out For sometimes readers read distinct- 
ly and Joud, and make good sense, and yet leave 
out or put in words, or substitute other words 
for those in the book ; a fault, which those lis- 
tening without book, would not be likely to de- 
tect, and yet a fault, which as leading to habits 
of carelessness and inattention, calls for correc- 
tion, 

I have already said, Do notrhear the class in 
regular rotation from one end to the other, but 
promiscuously. Neithér is it necessary (or even 
advisable, if the class be large) (o hear each pu- 
pil read every time the class is called out, as 
some parents and teachers suppose. It is better 


for one or two to read thoroughly and correctly, 
while the others listen attentively, than to run 
through the whole class in a hurried, confused 

In this, as in all things, regard 


faulty manner. 
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not the principle ‘‘ how much,” but ‘‘ how well.” 

Again, they need not always read to a period, 
or fall stop, or to the end of a sentence or para- 
graph, or even ‘o any pause. Rather, some- 
times, let one commence and read to the middle 
of a sentence, and then let another take it up 
there right in the middle of a sentence, and just 
where, it may be, the sense is incomplete, and 
finish it. At one recitation you may spend most 
of the time in reading; at another, in asking 
questions, and making remarks; and at a third, 
in reading yourself to the class. This last will 
be.an excellent mode of spending the time; es- 
pecially, if you allow your pupils toremark up- 
on your reading. This can be done with safety 
mx profit, when a right state of feeling pre- 
vails. 

After a scholar has read, point out to him his 
faults in pronunciation, pauses, inflections and 
tones; in omitting or substituting words; or 
what is more important, in regard to the gene- 


ral style and execution of the reading as affect- 


ing the meaning, strength or beauty of the pas- 
sage. Let this be done after the scholar has 
read—after he has got through. Do not keep 
stopping and correcting him while he is in the 
very act of reading. This serves only to pro- 
voke or discourage him, and. makes a bad mat- 
ter worse. Read it over to him once or twice, 
or let some one of the tlass do it, and then let 
the first reader try again. Be sure you do this 
ast. ‘ 

Some teachers will point out a fault, show by 
example how the passage should be read, and 
then, without requiring the pupil to read the 
sentence a secand time, and himself correct the 
fault, pass on to the next. This is very faulty. 
I repeat, do not stop a scholar, or allow your 

upils to interrupt him in the midst of his per- 

ormance, but wait until he gets to the end; un- 
less it be for some gross fault or blunder, which 
would utterly pervert the sense, and destroy all 
propriety of reading. Itis perplexing and dis- 
couraging so todo. It mars all the beauty ef 
the perfurmance, and utterly defeats the object 
of correction. Far better is it to allow him to 


- go on to the end of the sentence, and then call 


his attention to his faults in the gross. 

Almost every scholar will have something 
goed and deserving imitation in his manner, as 
well as something faulty. Call the attention of 
the whole class to the points of excellence as well 
as of defect. Urge them to imitate the one, and 
avoid the other. . 

One scholar, for instance, will read too fast ; 
another, too slow; one, too high, and another 
too low; one will be very indistinct and clutter- 
ing, yet perfectly correct in all his intogations 
and inflections ; and a third, who avoids the 
faults of both, will hesitate, stumble and miscall 
words. . 

Satisfy yourself in any proper way, and in va- 
rious ways, that your pupils understand what 
they read. Question them on every exercise. 
And frequently require them to give you oral or 
written abstracts or analyses of what they read. 
This is-an excellent exercise for mental disci- 
pline, and for acquiring the use of language, and 
the art of constructing sentences—a very impor- 
tant part, though not the most difficult part, of 
composition. 

The ability to read well depends much on 


practice. Let your pupils, therefore, if possi- 


ble, read often. But do not forget that much 
more depends on r » systematic, thorough 
drilling, than upon the quantity read, Twoex- 
ercises a week, thoroughly and judiciously exe- 
cuted, are better than a half a dozen, or even a 
half a thousand, such as I have known. Again, 
I repeat, take care that the exercise does not be- 
come a dal, monotonous, unmeaning affair. Let 
every thing within its limits, be turned to the 
cultivation either of the head or of the heart ; 
every word, fact, allusion and character, and va- 
ry your method, until variety itself becomes mo- 
notony. Do not, as thousands have done, allow 
your pupils torun over whole pages and chap- 
ters, in a careless, rambling, superficial way, 
just that ca may be able to say that they have 
read through their book! This is exactly the 
way tomake them familiar with the book, while 
they know nothing of its contents. Many a 
book in this way has lost its novelty, before a 
single chapter in it had been fully understood 

and well read. It has nothing to recommend it, 
but that it is oe pe calculated to make scho- 
lars careless and stupid. 

Call the attention of your pupils often to their 
own faults, or to faults to which they have a 
tendency; particularly to any erroneous provin- 
cialisms which may prevail in the community in 
which they have been brought up. Many words 
of common use are often very incorrect!y pro- 
nounced, while the very commonness of the fault 
is the reason that it is not noticed. Instance in 
the words, head, leg, bed, window, nature, 
catch, get, tobacco, together with all the partici- 
pial terminations in ing, and many others. 
These are often pronounced, haid, laig, winder, 
ketch, git, &c., instead of héd, lég, window, 
eatch, gét, &c.. Furnish them with a catalogue 
of such words, or rather let them make out one 
themselves, and require them to rehearse it 
often. 

You perceive I have been describing a pro- 
cess of teaching reading on the assumption that 
you take the pupil from the beginning, give him 
his first lesson, and lead on through his whole 
course. You would commence, with the most 
simple words, names of familiar objects, then 
pass to simple sentences made up of these words 
—thence to plain narrative; after which all will 
come in due succession, conversational prose, 
dialogue, simple poetry, and finally the more 
impassioned strains of poetry and prose. This 
is the course I would recommend. To do all 
this and to do it well, is no easy task; and yet it 
may be far easier than what will actually fall to 
your lot. For you will have not only scholars 
who have not been taught at al), but those who 
have been taught badly, with every variety of 
poosnncitticn, tone, cadence, and inflection. — 

ou will find much to be corrected; much work 
of preparation to be performed; many thorns to 
be extirpated, before the good seed can grow, or 
even be sown, The inquiry then arises, ‘‘ How 
can we make good readers of those who now 
read badly, as well as of those who cannot read 
atall? I reply in another question. How can 
we become good readers ourselves? For on the 
same priaciples, and by the same method, that 
we learn ourselves, we may teach others. 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 





It is a matter of the first importance, that the 
teacher should have a distinct idea of the objects 
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to be gained by the practice of mental arithme- | the parallels of fifty and fifty-six degrees N. lat- 
tic ; as, otherwise, the main advantages that|itude, it is more than half te between the 


might result from it will assuredly be lost. Let} Equator and North pole ; and, o: 


course, utider 


it constantly be borne in mind, then, by the | the first meridian, which passes through the east 


- teacher, that the knowledge of arithmetic is not | of it. The position of Ireland, and Sevtland, the 


the chief benefit to be derived from it, but one | one to the west, the other to the north of Eng- 
of secondary importance. It is the mental dis- | land, and forming a portion of it, may then 
cipline, the power of abstraction, the habit of at- | pointed to, or dotted in chalk ; and so of other 
tention and of reasoning which it developes, that | countries. 


constitutes its chief value. Butall these advan- 


Having taught the pupils as much of Mathe- 


tages are lost, if the child is allowed to study | matical Geography as will enable them to com- 
the books, more especially by working out the} prehend the figure, magnitude, and motions of 
questions on the slate. They can only be com- | the earth, their attention is directed to the great 
pletely attained, by calling on the class to solve | divisions into which its surface is naturally divi- 


once read, and then to give a clear account of his 
mental operations. And, so beautifully are the 
questions arranged, so completely does the know- 
ledge gained in each question, come into requi- 
sition in those that follow, that, if the plan of 
study be commenced right, and strictly followed, 
the most intricate and difficult questions will 
give no trouble to the class. 

lt requires some tact, to gain the utmost ad- 


acquired. The main point is, that the attention 
of the teacher be kept wide awake. The dull 
and slow must be allowed time ; the bright must 
not be suffered to monopolize the answers. At 
the same time, it will not do for the answers to 
be received, in the order in which the pupils 
stand in the class ; for, in this case, only one 
child would be occupied at once. Each pupil 
would attend only to his own question ; whereas 
all should be occupied, and should actually solve 
every question put-to the class. The best plan, 
then, is, for each to hold up a finger, when ready 
to answer, leaving the teacher to select whose 
turn it shall be. Thus, every one might have an 
equal chance —Palmer’s Manual. 


GEOGRAPHY AS TAUGHT IN THE NATIONAL MO- 
DEL SCHOOLS, IRELAND. 


A small wooden globe, divided into two equal 
parts, is used by us to give children correct ideas, 
both of the form of the earth, and of the two 
hemispheres, or map of the world. When the 
teacher is explaining the form of the earth, he 
holds the small globe in his hand ; and when the 
two hemispheres into which it is supposed to be 
divided, he takes it asunder, and places the two 
half globes against the wall, with their edges in 
contact, and in juzta-position with a map of the 
world. 

Latitude, Longitude, the Great and Small cir- 
cles of the sphere, Meridians, Parallels, and 
Zones, which to children, appear as so many 
mysteries, may be simply and clearly taught by 
the use of such a globe. The circle formed by 
the junction of the two halves when united, may 
be regarded as the First Meridian, and, if a cir- 
cle equidistant from the poles be traced, it will 
intersect it at right angles, and represent the 
Equator. The Tropic, Arctic, and other cir- 
cles, may be easily added and explained ; and if 
the globe be painted black, it will be easy to give 
an outline in chalk, of the relative position and 
extent of the great division of the earth’s surface 
into continents and oceans. For example, ask 
the pupil to point to the spot where England 
should be, and if he recollects its latitude and 


‘each question mentally, merely from hearing it | ded ; or, in other words, they are introduced to 


Physical Geography. 
We begin by giving them general views and 
leading ideas. Having made them observe that 
there is far more water than land upon the sur- 
face of the globe, we inform them that the pro- 
portion is probably as seven to three; or, in oth- 
er words, that more than two-thirds of the earth’s 
surface are covered with water. To fix this fact 
in their minds, it may be added, that the propor- 
tion between the land and water on the earth’s 
surface, is much the same as between the diam- 
eter and circumference of a globe, or circle, that 
is, something less than one-third. 
We then inform them that the entire surface 
of the earth, land and water included, is suppo- 
sed to contain about one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of geographtcal square miles ; and they will 
draw the conclusion that the extent of the Jand 
must be less than fifty millions, or less than one- 
third. Having supposed that the land on the 
earth’s surface contains about forty-five millions 
ef geographical square miles, we distribpte it 
into five great divisions, or continents, ndmely, 
Asia, America, Africa, Europe, and Oceanica ; 
observing at the same time, that the water is 
also divided into five great divisions, or oceans, 
namely, the Pacific, the Atlantic, the Indian, 
the Northern, and the Southern oceans. After 
learning from a map of the world the relative 
position, and comparative extent, of the great 
divisions of land and water into continents and 
oceans, they may be told that Asia is supposed 
to contain rather more than one-third of the land 
on the earth’s surface; America, nearly one- 
third; Africa, about one-fifth ; and Europe and 
Oceanica, about one- fifteenth each. Then comes 
the question, how many millions of geographical 
square milesin Asia? About fifteen; because 
Asia contains abeut the one-third of the land on 
the surface of the globe, which is supposed to 
amount to forty-five millions. Similar questions 
may be put regarding the other great divisions. 
THese proportions are not only pleasing to the 
pupils, but are calculated to give them clear 
ideas of the comparative extent of the land and 
water on the earth’s surface; and of the real 
and relative size of each of the great continents 
into which it is divided. Similar proportions 
may be discovered, and similar questions put 
respecting the several countries constituting the 
continents. For instance, if a pupil is informed 
that about one-third of Asia belongs, or is tribu- 
tary to China, and nearly another third to Rus- 
sia, he will at once conclude that each of these 
powers possesses a territory equal to about five 
millions of geographical square miles ; and that 





longitude, he will, at once, determine its proper | a]] the other countries taken together, constitute 
position. He will say, that, as it lies between! the remaining third of Asia. This is a great 
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and leading idea of Asia, and will be easily re- 
collected. Again, of the remaining third of Asia, 
Arabia constitutes about the one-fifth, and Hin- 
dostan something more than another fifth. Ara- 
bia and Hindostan, therefore, contain each about 
one million’of geographical square miles. ‘] hey 
have also each of them, the same proportion to 
the continent of Asia that Europe has to the en- 
tire land upon the earth’s surface, namely, as 
one to fifteen. With regard to the other coun- 
tries, a-similar process is pursued. 

General views with regard to the population 
of the world, are, in Jike manner, given to the 
pupils, For instance, the population of the 
world is supposed to amount to about 800 mil- 
lions, which, if divided by 45,000,000, the num- 
ber of geographical square miles contained in the 
earth’s surface, gives about 18 persons to the 
square mile. The population of Asia amounts 
to about 390 millions ; of Europe, to about 240 ; 
of Africa, to about 70 ; of America, to about 42, 
and of Oceanica, to about 20,300,000. Asia, 
therefore, contains about one-half, and Europe 
nearly one-third of the population of the world. 
The absolute population of Asia is greater than 
that of Europe, but its relative is far less : for, 
divide the amount of the population of each by 
the number ef square miles contained in the sur- 
face, and the quotient will give 80 persons to 
the square mile in Europe, and only 26 for Asia. 
In the same way we proceed with regard to the 
other continents and countries. 


The great physical features and natural boun- 
daries of the several continents are next pointed 
out. For instance, South America is, generally 
speaking, divided hy mountains and rivers into 
five great divisions, namely, the western decli- 
vity between the Andes and Pacific Ocean ; the | 
basin of the Oronoco ; the basin of the Amazon ; 
the basin of the Paraguay, and the southern ex 
tremity. In like manner, North America is di- 
vided into five great natural divisions, namely, 
the basin of the Mississippi ; the western decli- 
vity between the Rocky mountains and the Pa- 
cific Ocean ; the northern declivity betwecn the 
Great Lakes and the Arctic Ocean ; the eastern 
declivity, between the Alleghany mountains and 
the Atlantic; and the basin of the St. Lawrence. 

When the pupils are made acquainted with 
the great outlines and natural divisions of the 
earth’s surface, we proceed to Political Geogra- 
phy. In this branch of geography, also, we be- 
gin by giving general views and leading ideas; 
and having traced the great outlines, we fill them 
up gradually—and in every thing that concerns 
Great Britain and Ireland, as minutely as prac- 
ticable. At every step we apply the principles 
of CLASSIFICATION and CcomPARISON. Mountains, 
rivers, lakes, states, cities, &c.. are classed and 
compared ; which not only assists the memory 
of the pupils, but enables them to form correct 
conceptions of the real and relative magnitude 
of each, They are told, forjnstance, the height 
of a mountain, or the length of a river, with 


which they are familiar—or the population of 
the town in which they reside, and from these 
points the classifications and comparisons com- 
mence. The pupils are thus enabled to form 
correct and clear ideas of things which they do 
not know, by comparing them with things with 
whieh they are familiar. 





FRAMING WORDS INTO SENTENCES. 


I was in the habit of dictating, or giving out 
to my pupils —each having a slate—a set of 
words, which they were required to write down. 
I always dictated very slowly, that all might 
have ample time. When the dictation was com- 
pleted, they were required to exercise their in- 
genuity in so putting them into sentences of their 
own construction that they would make sense, 
as parts of those sentences. 

Suppose the words dictated or given out were 
apples, corn, moon, hat, gold, red ; and suppose 
the pupils were required to incorporate them in- 
to sentences. The following might be the re- 
sult of the efforts of some very young pupils: | 


Apples are good to eat. A new hat. 
Corn grows. Gold is yellow. 
The bright moon. A piece of red cloth. 


Others would probably say much more. Per- 
haps their lists would read thus : 


I am very fond of es. I love to look at the 
moon. My father raises corn. Some hats are 
made of wool. Money is made of gold and sil- 
ae and copper. There is a bird called a red 
bird. 

Sometimes I gave them a much longer list than 
this, and required them to select a certain num. 
ber of the words, such as they chose, and “‘ frame 
in.” I have sometimes given out twenty or 
thirty words, and required them to select seven 
of those which appeared to them the most inter- 
esting. 

In other instances I have requested all those 
who preferred to do so, to select some favorite 
word, and relate, on their slates, a story about 
it, spending their whole time on that single word 
and the story. I have in this way occasionally 
drawn out quite a large story from a boy who at 
the first thought he could do nothing. 

I recollect in particular, having given out, on 
a certain occasion, the word bee among the rest. 
One of my boys, scarcely more than ten years of 
age, immediately wrote a long account of an ad- 
mega in a meadow, witha nest of bumble 

ees. 

Another mode of this exercise, still more in- 
teresting to some of my older pupils, consisted 
in framing as many of the words of the list as 
they could into a single sentence or verse. I have 
sometimes found half a dozen or even more 
words crowded into two or three lines across the 
slate. 

This exercise, in its varied forms and diversi- 
ties, was one of the best I ever introduced into 
my school. It both interested my pupils, and 
was a source of much instruction.—Confessions 
of a Schoolmaster. 


COMPOSITION AS TAUGHT IN ENGLAND. 

As soon as a child can spe!l and understand a 
few simple words, you should begin to exercise 
them in little sentences, and should continue the 
practice their whole school life. 

Suppose you write the names of the colors, 
black, blue, &c. ; and then let each child in turn 
mention all the things they can think of, which 
are black, blue, green, Ke. They will say, 
‘The grass is green; the trees are green ; my 
frock is green; my lips are red; ink is black ; 
the sky is blue ; my shoes are black,” &c., &c. ; 
and in a quarter of an hour you will have writ. 





tena long spelling lesson. Another day you may 
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write down all that is sweet, sour; bitter ; all 
they can think of that is hard, soft, rough, 
smooth, round, square, heavy, light; andso you 
may go on day after day. Sometimes let them 
dictate a text from Scripture which they wish to 
tell you of, or a verse of a psalm or hymn, or a 
proverb ; but every day let some little matter be 
written on the 

itis a good exercise sometimes to ask chil- 
dren to recollect all the objects they observed in 
the woods, fields, or lanes, as they walked to or 
from, school, and let them bring the leaves of 
different trees, the wild flowers, &c., and then 
let them tell you how to spell the words. 

Now, some people may tell you;that it is of 
Ro use to teach these children these common, 
easy things, and thatall you should do, is to give 
them what they call book learning ; but I assure 
you, that if you do not allow them to write from 
their own heads, littlé sentences about easy mat- 
ters they can think and tellabout, they will never 

ow to express themselves properly or 
clearly ; and if they can tell you in writing what 
they now know, and think, and understand 
about, when they have read and learned more, 
they will be able to write down their thoughts 
recollections on other and more difficult 
subjects. 

Sometimes you may ask the children to write 
down on their slates all the things which they 
know to be right to do, and all that they know 
to be wrong. 

Write on your slates, or on the walls, the 
names of all fruits which grow on trees. The 
names of fruits which grow on bushes; what 
plants are cultivated for the roots? what for the 
leaves? what for the seeds? Theseeds of what 
plants grow in pods like beans? what seeds grow 
at the top of plants like wheat? What trees are 
useful for timber? What trees are cultivated 
for the fruit they bear? What for both timber 
and fruit? 

Mention all the creatures you can think of 
that feed on grass. Ask what is the color of 
grass? What is hay? When is the grass cut 
down? with what instrument is it cut down? 
Do you think the cattle would like to lie down 
on the hard road as well as on the soft grass? 
Would you like to look at the fields if they were 
brown or red, as well as you do now that they 
are green? 

Then say, ‘‘ Now write on your slates all you 


’ can think about grass ; now, all you know about 


the different sorts of corn ; all you know about 
garden vegetables, and the manner ‘of cultiva- 
tingthem. What difference can you mention be- 
tween birds and beasts? What difference be- 
tween birds and fishes? 

Thenames ofa great variety of substances, 
whether manufactured or unmanufactured, may 
gradually be arranged ; and the colors, shapes, 
and uses added. 


HOw CAN THE RECITATION BE MADE MOST 
USEFUL? 


Ia the first place assign a very short lesson, 
and give the class to understand that they are to 
recite it. For instance, if the class are about 
beginning equations in algebra, assign at first 
not more than two or thiee examples for a les- 
son. At the recitation, werk out upon the 
Dlack-board one of the examples yourself, and 
explain it precisely as you wish the scholars to 





do it ; then request some one of the class to rub- 
it out and perform the operation himself again, 
and explain it precisely as you have done it. He 
may at first fail in stating and explaining it ac- 
curately ; but let him repeat the process, and: 
continue to repeat it, until he can do it as accu- 
rately and explain it as clearly as you can do it 
yourself. And so proceed with the other scho- 
lars and the other examples, ing by none 
uatil the operation can be quickly he tee 
and fluently explained. This at first will take con- 
siderable time. You may be obliged to spend 
the hours of recitation, for several days, ona 
very few examples ; but, nevertheless, it is time 
well spent. For when the scholars once learn 
that they have tongues, and have acquired the 
habit of using them in recitation, they will feel 
an interest in it, sach as they never felt before. 
Their minds will become active instead of re- 
maining merely passive, and the time spent in 
acquiring this habit, will in the end be saved 
fourfold. 

If you would teach thoroughly and success- 
fully, and leave your mark upon your pupil’s- 
mind, you must not attempt to teach every- 
thing—or rather, you must attempt to teach but 
few things. The tastes and tendencies of the 
age, I am aware, lie in an opposite direction, 
and there is often more ambitiof# to explore 
widely than profoundly the fields of knowledge. 

The current and popular literature is much of 
it mere trash, and the people are reading them- 
selves into ignorance. Many of the publica- 
tions are airy nothings—sickly and silly roman- 
ces—or what is perhaps little better, dreamy 
speculations, full of transcendental nonsense, 
neither false nor true. It may be true that 
some old and sensible books are much praised,. 
but it is equally true that they are read little and 
studied less. 

Now this course serves to increase the already 
too large class in the community, whom Lacon 
significantly and graphically describes, as look- 
ing into every thing and seeing into nothing- 
And it cannot be denied that this prevailing and 
popular taste has infected in some measure our 
educational system ; that the showy is some- 
times substitated for the solid, and sound learn- 
ing, like homely virtue, has mere admirers than 
followers. But the rays of the sun never burn 
unless collected intoa focus, so the energies of 
the mind will never act vigorously and intensely 
unless concentrated upon a few objects. nd 
this is the true secret of success. For two ideas 
so stamped upon the mind that they can never 
be worn out, are worth more than ten thousand 
indistinct and faint impressions, which are fleet- 
ing and unsubstential as the shifting shadows 
upon a summer’slandscape. ‘‘ Read much, but 
not many books,” is a good maxim, and there is 
another equally wise, teach much, but not many 
things. Lord Bacon, or some other sensible 
man who ought to have been a lord, said ‘‘he 
always feared a man of one book ;” and Ches- 
terfield, in commendation of thoroughness, has 
justly remarked, that ‘‘ whatever is worth 
learning, is worth learning well.” I repeat it, 
then, if you would teach successfally, TxacH 
MUCH, BUT NOT MANY THINGS. D. 


NATURAL MODE OF TEACHING GRAMMAR. 
Success in teaching grammar depends particu- 
larly on the genius and judgment of the teacher, 
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-who must herself be interested in language, and 
able to trace it, as it gradually came into being 
to express man’s ideas ; and who must also have 
a nice knowledge of its rules and refinements. 

I represent a man in the infancy of the world. 
He is surrounded by sensible objects, and appro- 
priates a sound or name to each ; he gives names 
also to the emotions they excite in himself ; and 
he names persons. Thus he forms three kinds 
of nouns, of which I first give instances, and 
then each _— writes an example on the black- 
board, and tells us whether it is abstract, com- 
mon, or proper, and why. Then in some book, 
they point out the nouns ; and say whether each 
expresses an emotion, idea, thing, or person. 
At first they call other words abstract nouns ; 
say they have an idea of black, an idea of for- 
ward, but at last they learn to admit no wurds, 
but such as not merely suggest a fact, but them- 
selves express the fact. They continue this un- 
til they can point out all the nouns in a.page 
without fatigue ; then I introduce number ; ask 
how the savage could express to another whether 
he had seen one lion or more, and show how 
much shorter it is to say lions, than to repeat 
the word for each ; then they point out the num- 
ber of each noun in the printed book. 

Next I take pronouns, words standing for 
nouns. I show how inconvenient it would be, 
to speak the name at full length, every time we 
mention the person; to say “‘ Elizabeth, lay 
aside Elizabeth’s writing, and take up Eliza- 
beth’s book ;” and it would have been still worse 
in ancient times, when the names were often 
very long. Think of a dialogue between a Sar- 
danapalus and a Melchisadec, in which these 
names take the place of you and me! Children 
perceive atonce the tediousness and uselessness 
of names when both parties are present. I ex- 
plain grammatical person, and have each pro- 
noun learned and declined, whenever it occurs. 
They tell to what the relative and personal pro- 
nouns refer; if adjective proaouns are when- 
tioned, I say they only point out their nouns, 
they do not stand for them. 

The savage observes also that the things 
around him, act; the tree grows, the water 
flows, he himself moves ; these are all acts, but 
not the act ; each must be expressed by a sepa- 
rate word, and these words being thought the 
most importantin the sentence, are called the 
words or verbs. Then I explain the active verbs, 
and have lists of them made on the blackboard, 
and sentences formed in which they are used, 
and the reason given for their being called ac- 
tive. The agent and object are named, and I 
now explain the cases of nouns, and state that 
the nominative and object may be distinguished 
by their position and the probable meaning of 
the sentence ; and that we used to express pos- 
session by such an expression as ‘‘ John, his 
book,” afterward contracted to ‘‘ John’s book.” 

The other kinds of verbs are practised upon 
and sought in like manner; the passive form I 
show to be sometimes more convenient than the 
active ; as when the object is one and the agents 
many. For instance, ‘‘ the bird is tired,” tells 
us all we wish to know. We mightsay, flying. 
seeking food, hopping from branch to branch, &c. 
have tired the bird. Then.I show that our im- 
aginary savage found in objects, certain diversi- 
ties ; this tree was green, that bare, and he added 








adjectives to their names to express the states 
and qualities of the things. I let one child tell 
me the adjectives of color, another those of quan- 
tity, praise, &c. ; and afterwards point them out 
in the book, with the nouns they describe. Then 
I say, here are two birds with sweet notes, but 
one sings better than the other; how shall we 
mark the difference in their voices? We can do 
it by adding two letters to the adjective which 
describes them. But I will inflict on you, my 
dear Mary, no more similar processes ; you may 
not have my fondness for details. We examine 
every part of speech! first show the need of ex- 
ponaing — class of ideas, then the words 
inven or the purpose, and then poi 
these words ina home. i agen 
We use each part of speech in forming and 
analyzing sentences, while its meaning is fresh 
in the thoughts. I am a great economist in this 
respect. I never let my pupils learn words or 
rules to lay by, but bring them into use at once. 
I cannot bear to have a child learn, and forget, 
and learn again; and use is the only mode of 
engraving nowledge. After the first simple 
language, which answered the most immediate 
purposes, slighter feelings and distinctions were 
designated ; a great variety of modes of expres- 
sion were created. Not only new parts of speech, 
but new ways of changing and combining the 
old were formed, and relations were expressed 
by varying the position of words in a sentence. 
I think children taught as I have described, 
would find no difficulty in understanding this. 
They would find blank verse as easy as simple 
prose, because they would be guided by the 
meaning.-—Theory of Teaching. 


HISTORY. 


Instead of requiring children to listen to, or to 
repeat what they will forget as soonas they can, 
and what can do them very little service while 
they may chance to remember it—as that Ice- 
land is ‘‘ situated between the 63d and 67th de- 
grees of north latitude, and the 12th and 25th 

egrees of west longitude ; is 280 miles in length, 
and 180 in width ; and that its population, ac- 
cording to the last census, is 53,000 ;’—and so 
forth ; instead of this, let the scenes, the occu- 
pations, the habiliments, of an Iceland family, 
during their few summer days, and then during 
their long wintry months, be graphically de- 
scribed (and With an admixture of humor) and 
aided by the best pictorial representations that 
may be at hand. Descriptions of this sort, illu- 
minated by the pencil, and vivified, when the 
means of doing so are available, by poetic ex- 
tracts, will never be obliterated from the memo- 
ry ; and if this same method be carried forward, 
round the globe, the result, especially with chil- 
dren of vivacious minds, will be a general invi- 
goration and enrichment of the faculties, appa- 
rent ever after in almost every sentence that is 
written or uttered. 

The Tru of history is always found to be a 
powerful recommendation of it, with children ; 
and if it be thus conveyed in a vivid form to the 
conceptive faculty, it may supercede fiction, or 
weaken the taste for it. Moreover, when his- 
tory is so taught as to lodge it firmly in the im- 
agination, and it has this peculiar property, that 
it quickens the moral sentiments, and is a means 
of effecting an association, vastly important, be- 
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tween the moral emotions, the imaginatiun, and 
the reason ; and this assimilation of ideas is ef- 
fected, not by formal attempts to bring it about ; 
but by that purely spontaneous process which 
goes on in the mind when certain scenesare pre. 
sented, embodying such and such elements of 
our moral nature. 

Along with so much continuous narrative as 
may serve to give coherence to children’s ideas, 


‘conceptive a be mingled what may be 

portraits, not indeed of indi- 
viduals, but of classes of men, andof those clas- 
ses which have had existeace through long peri- 
ods of time, and which are rarely made to fig- 
ure, in a distinct manner, on the pages of his- 
tory. Thus we should present, in succession, 
and actually pictured, as well as verbally de- 
scribed—the Egyptian Pharaoh, and his magi- 
cians—the Persian Magi, and the Cyrus (the 
Shah of three thousand years ago ;) then the he- 
roes of Homer’s romances, and the real warrior 
statesmen of Athens, Sparta, Thebes, Macedon. 
Next, insolemn procession, come the Ptolemies, 
and the Antiochus’s; along with the Jewish 
Pontiff, and the Rabbis. The consuls, the dic- 
tators, the orators, and the emperors of Rome, 
first western, and then eastern, bring up the 
train of the dramatis persone of ancient history. 
In more lively and picturesque guise, advances 
the troop of European actors, including the 
popes, the abbots, the monks, the bishops, the 
barons, and the Scandinavian chiefs ; the knight 
of the Crusades, and the Templar, with his 
companion Saracen ; the bard and troubadour, 
the pilgrim, the bourgeois, the buccaneer ; and 
the more moderna representatives of each. 

No philosophizing, no continuous moralizing, 
no rudiments of political or economical science ; 
nothing but painting to the mind’s eye, and ac- 
tual painting to the bodily eye, should belong to | 
the first conveyance of history. So conveyed, it 
becomes to the mind an unalienable and inex- 
haustible opulence, and when, in due time, it 
-comes to be wroaght upon by the severer facul- 
ties, it yields its sixty and hundred-fold of sub- 
stantial wealth. 

MORAL EDUCATION. 


While it is indispensable to notice and reprove 
faults, it is no less important to notice and ap- 
prove whatever is commendable in children.— 
And much care should be taken to observe 
whatever is right, for it is much easier and much 
better to govern by motives of pleasure rather 
than those of pain. 

Whenever, therefore, any cases are observed 
of kindness, firmness, patience, truth, and faith. 
fulness, let them be spoken of, notinsuch a way 
as to awaken vanity, but s mply with approba- 
tion as RIGHT, and worthy of imitation. 

. For example, ifa child gives up some gratifi-, 
cation in order to relieve some poor companion, 
or furnish a destitute schoolmate-with clothes or 
books; if a child has aided or defended a com- 
panion when laughed at, or ill treated; if ano- 
ther has found some tempting article, and, in- 
stead of secreting it, has sought out the owner 
and returned it; if, when insulted and provoked, 
another has refrained from angry words and all 
retaliation; if another has refused to believe 





preserve his own premises from filth and disor- 
der, and protected the school-house and play- 
ground from abuse; let all such actions be pre- 
sented to the school as good, and worthy of imi- 
tation. Commendation not only encourages and 
animates those who do well, but inspires the de- 
sire to imitate in others. 

In cases where a teacher assumes the care of 
a school where there are many children..who 
have formed bad habits, it ie very important that 
he should imitate Christ in his feelings and de- 
portment towards sinners. In such a case, it is 
very important to convince his pupils that, how- 
ever bad they are, he is still their friend, and 
ever ready to do them good. He should state to 
them that he is aware that they have formed bad 
habits, and that the labor of curing them is great 
and difficult. He should-tarefully notice all at- 
tempts to do better, and where there are efforis 
made to improve, eceasional failures should be 
spoken of with wofils’ of kindness, sympathy, 
and encouragement.= 

And all teachers:need to be careful not to be 
so frequent in finding fault, and so severe in 
manner as to produce the feeling of hopelessness 
in efforts to please and satisfy. When a child 
feelS that, however earnestly he may try to do 
right, he hassuch bad habits already formed that 
he shall not succeed so as to please his teacher, 
all motive for exertion ceases, and he becomes 
reckless and hardened. 

The great art of curing faults is, so to secure 
the affection and confidence of a child, that he 
shall be a cheerful co-worker with his teacher, 
assured of approbation in success, and of for- 
bearance and sympathy in any failure. 

In cases where the morals of a school are very 
bad, it will be wise for a teacher to let many 
things pass unnoticed that in a better communi- 
ty he would reprove. 

Some one, two, or three rules of duty can be 
presented at a time, and diligent efforts be made 
to remedy habits which violate these rules. 
When some gain has been made on these points, 
then one or two more can be added, and thus a 
GRADUAL advance will secure far more success 
than attempting every thing at once.—Miss 
Beecher. 





THE TEACHER: 


WHAT DISPOSITIONS HE SHONLD CARRY INTO THE 
‘SCHOOL ROOM. 

We make the following extract from an admi- 
rable address made to the Geauga Co.(Ohio) 
Teachers’ Institute, by the Hon. William L. Per- 
kins. 

The teacher must have over himself complete 
control. In the government and control of ra- 
tional beings, the world?over, whether in fami- 
lies, schools, social societies:or states, it is an 
axiom, that he only can do it successfully who 
has conquered and habitually contro!s himself. 
Shut up six or seven hours a day with 50 or 70 
children and youth of various ages, tastes, tem- 
pers, intellects and habits; classes to hear, ques- 
tions to answer, sums to examine and correct, 
pens to make and mend, rogues to watch, penal- 
lies to inflict and rewards to award, all or many 
of them at once, requires inexhaustible patience 





evil of a companion, and endeavored to stop an 
injurious report; if another has taken care to 


and imperturbable self-control. It must be exer- 
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cised, however, and self-discipline will accom- 
plish it. If the failure of every urchin to setup 
as straight as a candle, be as still as a mole and 
as mute asan oyster, irritates him, if when every 
thing goes wrong and nothing right, he is fretful 
and peevish, if on any occasion he exhibits pas- 
sion, the teacher may depend upon it, the chil- 
dren who are close observers, will be promptly 
aware that their teacher is not perfect, but like 
themselves a frail erring mortal—a very danger- 
ous discovery. They have found his weak side, 
and will be sure to attack it. 

He should be fond ofhis occupation. Inithe 
should be an enthusiast. I use the word in its 
good sense. He must lovete teach. 
surrounded morning, and noon, and night, with 
a group of young immortals, fresh from the pure 
hands of their Creator, ready toreceive the im- 


press which it is his duty, high privilege and un- | 


equalled pleasure to give. He must love to see 
their little minds bud, blossom and expand—love 
to watch their progress along the highway to the 
world to which he is bye and bye to introduce 
them as full formed men and women of his con- 
struction. Thus will his daily employment be 
his highest delight. Thus will the school room 
be to his pupils a place of pleasure above all oth- 
ers. Children love those who love them; and 
instead of parents being obliged to drive them to 
school, they will be scarcely able to keep them 
away—instead of its being a place of weariness 
to the teacher,to which he goes with reluctance, 
at which he stays with impatience, and from 
which, the moment his tardy hour arrives, he 
flees with unfeigned sense of relief; he will bas- 
ten there before his time, the hours will be too 


short for his exercises, expire before he is aware | 


and he will dismiss his school with regret. 
He must be habitually amiable. 
the heart of his pupil. The key to it is kind- 


Love to be , 


He must win | 


pay him, if it be but with a smile too; and then 
he is happy for thatday. But, if on the contra- 
ry, he is met with a frown, or unnoticed sent to 
his seat, a warm little heart, all gushing with 
tenderness, is chilled and frozen. 
He must be a man of good principles and good 
manners. Next to the influence of parents, the 
example and deportment of the school master goes 
farthest to form the morals and manners of the pu- 
pil. He sits a sovereign on his throne. His behest 
islaw. Toit his young subjects bow with implicit 
reverence. What he believes, they believe. What 
he asserts, they repeat. His manners, even to 
the mode of entering the room and taking off his 
hat, they copy. They embrace his sentiments. 
his likes and dislikes they adopt; a quiet, per- 
| vading influence goes out from him, whether he 
| intends it or not, and enters into their being with 
potent influence, and moulds and forms their 
characters, because they love and respect him. 
_If then he is a man of high toned moral feeling, 
| and agreeable, well trained manners, his value 
| is above all price. Let there be no stain upon 
| him, not a spot at which malevolence may point 
}or even fastidious propriety justly except. If 
to all these exalted quaiifications we can super- 
| add sincere piety in the teacher, without a tine- 
ture of sectarian spirit, we have a perfect in- 
structor. 

Is this too much? Aim at it my friends—with 
sound common sense and unwearied industry as 
a foundation, it is all attainable. You, whose 
business it is to instil into your pupils a desire 
of excelling, make your own mark high on the 
scale of perfection, and thus lead them on by 
| your bright example. 





CHANGE OF TEACHERS. 


| The evil exposed in the following valuable 


ness. A little girl was showing to a sympathetic | report is not peculiar to the State of Connecti- 
young lady, at her request, the fine things which | cut. Our own statistios show the general preva- 
her father had brought home to her, but made | lence of the same error in the management of 
no expressions of gratitude to the father who | the schools. 


had so carefully provided for her. The young 
lady said you must love your father very much 
my dear, though you do not speak of him. She 
turned away from her finery as if it possessed no 
value in her eyes, and, sobbing, replied, *‘ he 
never speaks kindly tome,” Some teachers seem 
to suppose that to return a smiling salutation, 
and to mingle their hearts with those of their 
pupils, is to relax their authority, and let them. 
selves down, as they term it. Now so far from 
that, it is the first step towards establishing au- 
thority. He should satisfy the pupils that he is 
a kind and generous man, deeply interested in 
their happiness, and withal, that ‘‘ he is one of 
firmness and resolution, who will not allow any 
thing wrong.” Ido not like the teacher, said a 
little boy, and I do not wish to go to school. 
Why, does he whip you, my son? Ono, hene- 
ver punishes us. Does he scold you? No sir 

but he is so cross. No body ever establishe 

authority by scolding, or ever ensured obedience 
by it. It is a downright vice in manor woman. 
** I pray you avoid it.” Cheerfulness and kind- 
ness, like the sun, warm and animate; and 
there is that at the bottom of the heart of every 
child, which never fails to respond to it. When 
the little fellow comes in in the morning, with 
his eyes sparkling with animation, and his face 
smiling with pleasure, the teacher ought to re- 


By the report of 1845, it appears 

| that the number of teachers employed in the 
summer term, who had taught the same 

| school less than one year, was 

| And the number in the winter term of the 

SAME ClaSS,......0e.eeee 


Total, v2 ocicscccccdccesccooeces «+++ 8,400 
And that the whole number reported as 

having taught more than one year 

WAS ...-6- 
or less than one-third the whole number. 

We hope that the trustees of the several dis- 
tricts will consider if the reasons suggested in 
the following report, are not sufficient to induce 
them to secure permanent teachers. If the 
school will not maintain a male teacher, it will 
usually amply remunerate a female, who will 
become immeasurably more useful, because fa- 
miliar by long residence with the state of the 
district and the wants of every pupil, and able 
to adopt and carry forward a judicious and pro- 
gressive system of education. Nor will there 
be difficulty in enforcing discipline over the older 
and perchance rude boys of the winter school, 
if the teacher is selected with reasonable care 
by the trustees of the district. We have seen 
the experiment tried repeatedly, and under most 
unfavorable circumstances, but with entire suc- 
cess. Five of the best schools in Albany county 
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in the winter of 1844, were taught on the Hel- 
derburgh by females.—[Ep. 


Extract from report made by Hon. J. T. Norton, on the 
: schools of Farmington, Ct., to the Legislature, May, 


PERMANENCE oF TEACHERS.—The chief ad- 
vantages of a continuance of the same teachers 
are uniformity of discipline, and systematic ar- 


. rangement of studies. It is as reasonable to ex- 


pect a child will be well trained when placed 
every six months under the charge of a new 
guardian to exercise parental control, as that 
our ehildren will be well disciplined under a 
constant change of teachers. It usually takes 
a teacher, particularly a good one, half'a season 
to get his pupils well trained in his harness ; 
while an experienced teacher in the same school 
will have them all ready at once for their work. 


But the chief objection to a change of teach- 
ers is a constant change of studies, and methods 
of study, which have an effect to dissipate the 
mind and render the scholars superficial. A 
new teacher cannot know the state of a scholar’s 
mind, or his qualifications to enter a particular 
study, and as he wishes to exhibit to the pa- 
rents great improvements in his pupils, he puts 
them into new studies or new methods of study, 
and pushes them forward, so that they may ap- 
pear to have learned a great deal. However suc- 
cessfal he may have been in his undertakings, his 
scholars can only have begun to acquire a per- 
fect knowledge of their new studies or peculiar 
methods of study, when another teacher comes 
in with different studies and methods of study, 
and those of the previous teacher are laid aside, 
unperfected. Some few scholars have sufficient 
talent and industry to break through with the 
difficulties and become proficients; but as a 
general thing, much of their knowledge is su- 
perficial. Go into such a school and question a 
scholar of 12 as to his stadies:—'Have you 
studied grammar?’ ‘Yes, two.winters.’ Ques- 
tion him, and he understands not one principle. 


‘Have you studied geography? Yes, four 
ears.’ ‘How far have you studied?’ ‘To 
urope.’ ‘Why have you gotn> further?’ ‘ Be. 

cause every teacher puts me to the beginning.’ 
And so on in arithmetic, history, &c., and still 
worse in writing. Now our schools with per- 
manent teachers have as regular a system of 
studies as they have in college; and whena 
scholar has thoroughly completed one, he goes 
nto another. And little valuable can be ac- 
quired in any other way. Itis true, this slow 
iind sure method of improvem:2nt may not be so 
striking to a parent, but its utility is very obvi- 
ous to the school visitor. And while he may hear 
some parents suggest, that an improvement may 
be made in this ur that by a change of teachers, 
he may reply, it is true some things might be 
improved, no teacher is perfect in all things ; 
but you will not find one teacher in a hundred, 
who, all things considered, will do as well in 
your school as the one you now have. I would 
therefore ‘advise you by all means to continue 
him. 

As ageneral fact, a competent efficient female 
teacher in a summer school, will, if continued 
in the same schoo], make a better teacher for 
the winter school, than any male teacher in her 
place. 
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TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


We could fill this number of the Journal with 
extracts from the proceedings of these admirable 
Institutes, illustrative of their benign influence 
on the great common school system; but the 
whole subject will be soon brought before the 
people by the Head of the Department, and we 
shall take that opportunity more fully to present 
their claims on the fostering aid of anenlighten- 
ed Legislature. 

In the meantime we call attention to the fol- 
lowing bill, which was drafted by Mr. Coe of 
Allegany, but brought forward so late in the ses- 
sion of the last Legislature as to make action 
impracticable : 








No. 350. 


Reported by L. H. Brown, from the commit 
tee on colleges, academies and common schools 
—read twice, and committed to the committee of 
the whole. 

AN ACT 

IN RELATION TO TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES FOR 
THE INSTRUCTION oF TEACHERS oF ComMMON 
ScHoo.s. 

The People of the State of New-York represented 
in Senate and Assembly. do enact as follows : 
Section 1. The treasurer shall pay, on the 

wayrant of the comptroller, to the order of the 

superintendent of common schools, out of the 
annual surplus now appropriated by section ten, 
of chapter two hundred and thirty-seven, of the 

Laws of one thousand feight hundred and thirty- 

eight, to the capital of the common school fund, 

arising from the income of the United States’ de- 
posit fund, the sum of four thousand dollars an- 
nually, which sum shall be apportioned by the 
superintendent of common schools, to those coun- 
ties in which Teachers’ Institutes for the instruc- 
tion and practice of teachers of common schools 
in the science of education and in the art of teach- 
ing, shall be established ; such apportionment 
to be in the ratio of the number of pupils over 
seventeen years of age, who shall have attended 
such institute during a period of not less than 
two weeks ; provided that in no case more than 

one hundred dollars shall be apportioned to a 

single county, nor more than one dollar for each 

pupil. 

Section 2, The amount of money apportioned 
by the superintendent of common schools to 
each county complying with the provisions of the 
first section of this act, shall be paid by him on 
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the first day of December of each year after the 
passage of this act, to the order of the county 
superintendent of such county, to be by him ex- 
pended in paying for the services of instractors, 
and in defraying other expefises necessarily in- 
curred in establishing and sustaining Teachers’ 
Institutes for the objects.specified in section first 
of this act; and such county superintendent 
shall forward to the superintendent of common 
schools, an accurate account, in writing, of the 
manner ia which such money is by him expend- 
ed, specifying the items of expense, and the 
amount appropriated fer each item, and such 
account shall be rendered within thirty days 
after the money shall have been expended ; and 
such county superintendent shall therewith trans- 
mit.a report of the number of pupils attending 
such institutes, the length of time they attended, 
together with a general review of all the pro- 
ceedings in relation to the same. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


INTENDING to call the attention of the friends 
of progsessive education to the consideration of 
these invaluable appendages to our Common 
School System, we were about preparing a gen- 
eral sketch of the peculiar advantages which 
they possess over every other plan heretofore 
devised for that “ internal improvement” of our 
schools, so desirable to every enlightened citizen 
—when we met with the following report and 
resolutions, adopted by a recent convention of 
town superintendents in Otsego county, L. R. 
Paumer, Esq., Co. Supt., in the chair, and Dr. 
J. 8. Spracue, secretary. This document so 
fully and clearly expresses what we had intended 
to present, that we cheerfully adopt it, and com- 
mend it to the attention of all those who feel an 
interest in these most useful institutions. The 
resolution with which it concludes will, we trust, 
be generally acted upon, and meet with a favora- 
ble response from the legislature : 


‘*Mr. Brown, from the committee on Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes, submitted the following report and resolution : 


‘¢The beneficial results arising from these Institu- 
tions, when well sustained and properly conducted, are 
Ipable to the most casual observer; and of their uti- 
ity as a means of elevating and improving the charac- 
ter of our Common Schools, there cannot exist a rea- 
sonable doubt. Their influences are already extensively 
felt in this county and throughout the State; and in a 
majority of the counties, Teachers’ Institutes are reg- 
ularly organized, annually or semi-annually, with the 
most triumphant success. They constitute the princi- 
1 agencies through which the benefits of the State 
ormal School are tobe diffused among the people, and 
invigorate the whole school system. The county pu- 
= meet the teachers of the several counties in County 
nstitutes, assembled from every town and section of 
their county, and in the consequent interchange of sen- 
timents and opinions, impart to the teachers of the 
county all that is valuable in the improved methods of 
teaching and conducting elementary instruction, as de- 





veloped and illastrated in the Normal School by the 
most enlightened practical educationists of the age. 


‘Hitherto these Institutes have been sustained en- 
tirely by the volutary contributions of the teachers 
themselves, many of whom, especially the females, re- 
ceive so small a compensation for their services as to 
render it avery onerous tax upon them, to defray all 
the expenses incident to attendance upon the tasti- 
tutes. And, as the public are to participate largely in 
their benefits, we deem it imporiant and just, in order 
to sustain this connecting link between the State Nor- 
mal School, so inseparably connected with the suceess 
of both, that an eqpeepriation be made by the State to 
each county to defray the expenses of the Boards of In- 
straction and Lecturers and allthe incidental expenses 
of the Institutes, leaving the teachers to bear no other 
burthen than the loss of their time and the payment of 
boarding expenses: therefore 

‘*Resoivep, That we will use all reasonable measures 
to procure from the Legislature an appropriation out of 
the ‘‘ unappropriated surplus of the School Fund set 
apart for Literary purposes,’”’ to aid in defraying the 
=e of Teachers’ Institutes in every county of the 

ate. 


There are, as it will be perceived, two points 
of view in which these Institutes are destined to 
exert a most beneficial influence upon our whole 
system of Common School Education ; the one 
by affording a connecting link between the State 
Normal School at the capital, and the several 
school districts of the State: And the other by 
that direct preparation of the several teachers 
of each county for the practical duties of their 
station, which such a local organization, tempo- 
rary though it may be, is capable of affording to 
an extent which few can realize, who have 
not actually witnessed its operation. Another 
important effect of these periodical associations, 
and one, too, which in our judgment constitutes 
not the least among their claims to public favor 
and support, consists in their tendency not only 
oelevate the qualifications of teachers as a body, 
but to raise them to the rank and dignity ofa 
profession. An annual appropriation of one 
hundred dollars to each of these Institutes, from 
the unappropriated surplus of the Literature or 
Common School Fund, will place our schools, 
within a very brief period, upon a high eminence 
n all those attributes which go to make up a 
thorough, sound and practical education; and 
lead to the permanent organization of a County 
Normal School in each of the counties of the 
State. Can the sum requisite to accomplish 
these great results be more judiciously invested 
by an enlightened legislature ? 

It is peculiarly gratifying to learn that Mas- 
SACHUSETTS has already, through the direct 
agency of her accomplished Secretary of the 
Board of Education, the Hon. Horacr Mann, 
engrafted this portion of our system upen the 
practical administration of her own. Ouro, Ma- 
RYLAND, RuopeE Istanp, Micnican and New- 
JersEy are taking measures to follow this noble 
lead ; and thus New-York will have the envi- 
able honor of placing herself in the front rank 
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in this great progressive educational movement of 
theage. While to Massachusetts we are chiefly 


indebted for the practical conception of our} 


State Normal School, we can repay the obliga- 
tion, with ample interest, by furnishing that an- 
cient and noble commonwealth with our unri- 
valled plans of County Institutes. Long may 
this reciprocal interchange of good offices be- 
tween these great States continue! Such a 
rivalry will do more to perpetuate the glorious 
bond of Union, than all the treaties of alliance 
and confederacy which the most skilful diplo- 
matists could devise or the most shrewd politi- 
cians invent. 





MISSISSIPPI. 


We have received a number of interesting 
and valuable communications in relation to re- 
cent movements in Mississippi in the cause of 
education. The friends of the cause are in 
the field, and on one occasion more than one 
thousand persons responded to the eloquent 
appeals of D. L. Phares, of Wilkinson county, 
by an earnest manifestation of their sympathy 
in this great enterprise. 

On another occasion Judge Smith, Dr. Ma- 
goun, Dr. Phares, Hon. Mr. Ventress and J. 
G. Poindexter, came forward and advocated a 
general common school system. 

Similar public meetings have been held in 
Natchez, Paulding, Jackson and Woodville. 

Governor Brown has sent a circular to the 
President of the Board of Police of each Coun- 
ty, in reference to the state of education, prepa- 
ratory to bringing the subject before the legisla- 
ture. 

We hope in a future number to give some 
extracts showing the prospects of this move- 
ment. May God prosper it—for ignorance is 
digging the grave of all free institutions. 





BOSTON SCHOOL EXAMINATION. 





We give in another part of the Journal, 
a brief extract from this interesting and aston- 
ishing report. This cross ploughing of the 
old furrows of routine culture, has turned up 
a world of ugly weeds, betraying a slovenly 
tillage of the field of knowledge. We are sure 
that there are schools in the back towns of Alba- 
ny county, that would have borne this test as 
welljas the Eliot school, and yet there are 
eight schools out of the seventeen examined, 
which have a darker record of errors than that 
selected by us to represent the Boston schools 
in geography. 





It is due to the Boston schools to state that in 


some of the other branches, they appeared much 
better, but in none do they come up to that stan- 
dard, which has ever been claimed for them 
throughout the Union. We feel that the inter- 
val between our best city systems and that of 
Boston, is not so great that we need beashamed 
of what New-York has done, and is doing, in the 
great work of progressive education. 

We are glad to see the stand taken by the 
Cemmittee against the award of medals. It is 
a useless and a most mischievous system ; re- 
warding him who needs not encouragement, and 
depressing him who may require it. Nothing 
short of Omniscience can decide justly on the 
question of relative improvement, and for no- 
thing else should a premium be awarded. We 
appeal to every man of ordinary conscientious- 
ness, to say whether he ever adjudged prizes as 
the reward of school merit, without a painful 
consciousness that he wronged some young and 
generous heart. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Mr. Dwicut : 

Dear Sir—You have kindly requested me to 
furnish you with some account of my visit to 
several counties in the state during the past va- 
cation, together with any impression I received 
as to the cause of education, as developed in the 
institutes and other educational meetings which 
Iattended. Did my other duties permit, I would 
gladly comply with this request at some length. 
At present I must be brief. Imaysay, however, 
that I saw very much to encourage me, and to 
excite not only the hope but the belief that the 
cause of education is progressive in the Empire 
State. 

One of the most encouraging features that I 
may mention, is the zeal every where manifes- 
ted among the teachers themselves for self-im- 
provement. It was peculiarly gratifying to see 
so large numbers in attendance at the Institutes, 
where the expense was entirely borne by them- 
selves, and every one apparently intent upon 
gaining something which would make him more 
useful in his own district. 

It was also very encouraging to see the class 
of mind that was thus brought together. It was 
not mind simply desiring improvement, but ca- 
pable of makingit. And such minds, when they 
have been put upon inquiry, are sure to make 
progress. 

As to my impressions of the usefulness of the 
Institutes,—I have no doubt to express. Prop- 
erly conducted by those who are experienced and 
judicious teachers—they must be highly useful. 
Every member who goes with the right spirit, 
must receive and carry away many valuable 
ideas, which very likely had never before oc- 
curred to him in his own practice. I would not 
inculcate a spirit of servile imitation in the teach. 
er. He should indeed rely mainly upon himself. 
Still a judicious mind will derive very much 
aid from hints thrown out by others, from meth- 
ods of teaching which have been found success 
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ful, and modes of illustration devised by some 
ingenious teacher. The Institute is a very fa- 
vorable place to receive these hints, to witness 
these methods and modes, and to discuss their 
merits. They supply a very desirable opportu- 
nity for the many teachers in our schools, whose 
eircumstances forbid a more extended course of 
instruction, to add something from year to year 
to their present stock of ideas, and thus enable 
them to keep up with all the solid improvements 
in the department of teaching. 

Unquestionably the Institutes are capable of 
abuse. Incompetent or merely theoretic teach- 
ers in them could do much harm. And if the 
members should ever rely upon what they re- 
ceive in the Institutes to the neglect of their own 
private study through the year ; or if any should 
foolishly enter upon the te of teaching 
without proper literary attainment, in the hope 
of supplying the defect at the Institutes,—then 
the end of the Institutes would be grossly per- 
‘verted. But this is by no means a necessary, 
natural or even probable event ; and so far as I 

_have seen there has been an entire absence of 
vm | such perversion. 
uring my whole tour I saw much—very much 
to gratify and every thing to interest me. And 
as I parted with the several bodies of teachers 
whom it was my privilege to meet and address, 
I came away feeling that a GREAT work wasin 
their hands. and I had much reason to believe, 
in many instances, in good hands. I gladly take 
this opportunity to express my gratitude for the 
uniform kindness and cordiality with which I 
was received in every county I visited. My feel- 
ings were deeply enlisted in behalf of the teach- 
ers, who seemed to manifest a zeal so commend- 
able ; andI have great faith that the community 
will not be slow to encourage and cherish those 
who are so ready to help themselves. 

- Yours truly, 

D. P. PAGE. 





RHODE ISLAND. 


We most cordially respond to the sentiments 
of the following letter from that devoted, able 
and veteran Missionary in the cause of General 
Education, the Hon. Salem Town : 


ProvipEnce, Nov. 13, 1845. 
Fraxcis Dwicut, Esq., 

Dear Sir—I am now in the state of Rhode Isl- 
and, about to engage with Mr. Henry Barnard, 
commissioner of public schools, in organizing 
Teachers’ Institutes. In due time I will for- 
ward you a statement of the results. 

Since my last communication on this subject, 
I have attended a very interesting Teachers’ In- 
stitute in Sandusky city, Ohio; the first ever 
held in that state. Teachers from seven coun- 
ties were in attendance. Thus you see, other 
states are adopting a similar course, to elevate 
the standard of primary instruction, which has, 
in our own case, proved so successful. 

Since the 22d of September I have attended 
five Teachers’ Institutes. These were held in 
Wayne, Ontario and Livingston, one in each 
county, and two in Allegany. The whole num- 
ber of Teachers under instruction was about 
550. The members engaged inthe several ex- 





ercises assigned them, with that spirit and ani- 

mation which gave increased interest to each 

succeeding session. The amount of talent found 
in the ranks of teachers, and the efforts they are 

making to become masters of their business, are 

considerations full of promise to the rising gen- 

eration. No just estimate can be made of the 

beneficial results of Teachers’ Institutes. When 

the members are convened, they engage in the 
various practical exercises with a spirit and en- 
ergy I have never witnessed under any other 
circumstances. They go forth, and commence 
their several schools, imbued with the same spi- 
rit, better qualified to instruct, and more deeply 
impressed with the responsibility of their charge. 

During the last two months not less than 4,000 
Teachers have been under instruction in the se- 
veral county Institutes. Here they have listen- 

ed to repeated expositions of the duties of Tea- 
chers, the best modes of government and disci- 

pline, the most successful methods of instruct- 
ing, the iraportance of inculeating correct moral 
principles, and cultivating gentlemanly deport- 
ment among their pupils. So far as these tea- 
chers are satisfied, as to the correctness of what 
has been communicated to them, they will, in 
turn, communicate to others. Should the 4,000 
Teachers have 30 scholars each, on an average, 
the aggregate number would be 120,000. This, 
I consider a moderate calculation, and yet,what 
a mass of mind is made to feel the influence of 
that noble band of Teachers, making a volunta- 
ry sacrifice of their own time and money, with 
no possible hope of any adequate remuneration, 
aside from the consciousness of training up a 
well educated generation to become the future 
men of their country. 

Now, I ask you, Mr. Dwight, will not the le- 
gislature of our State, which has hitherto done 
so nobly in the cause of education, duly consi- 
der our Teachers’ Institutes? The salutary in- 
fluence they are exerting on educational mat- 
ters, is far greater than any other instrumental- 
ity heretofore employed. Their benign influence 
on the community, as well as on Teachers and 
pupils, is felt and acknowledged in almost every 
section of the State. Some pecuniary aid, though 
small, would be of vast importance, in covering 
necessary expenses, now defrayed by the mem- 
bers themselves. The position in which the tea- 
cher stands in respect to the interests of society, 
should be duly considered. He is the educator 
of the peorLe. His agencies, to a great extent, 
sway the empire of mind. The educator devel- 
ops the intellect, and moulds the character of 
each succeeding generation; and in many in- 
stances, the fruit of his labors will neither be 
measured by time, nor perish in the wreck of 
worlds. What, then, is the consideration of 
dollars and cents, in comparison with that éal- 
ent, skill, and fidelity, requisite in the educators 
of the children of the state. Let our Legislators 
make a due estimate on these matters, and the 
Teacher will not only be weld sustained, but 
promptly provided with every facility, by which 
he may be qualified, in the best possible man- 
ner, to meet the fearful responsibilities connect- 
ed with his profession. 

Were it necessary, I could embody numerous 
facts which have fallen under my Own observa- 
tion, demonstrative of the direct bearing of Tea- 
chers’ Institutes, on the vital interests of prima- 
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mary instruction. The subject, however, is well 
understood by those who have watched their 
progress for the last two years. 
Respectfully yours, &c. 
8. TOWN. 





OHIO. 


Tue communication from which the following 
extracts are taken, was made by one of the old- 
est and ablest teachers of Ohio, te the College 
of Teachers, which recently held its session in 
Cincinnati, and has been forwarded to us by a 
distinguished member of that body. 

In the January Journal we hope to present 
our readers with a full notice of the ‘‘ action” of 
this leading educational association of the great 
west. 

Fatarig_p, Sept. 24th, 1845. 

Venerable Sir—You ask me to give you some 
account of the state of education in this vicinity. 
Having been engaged here, as a teacher, for the 
last three years, my feelings would prompt me 
to present you.a favorable report ; but.a regard 
to truth compels me to say, that among the dif- 
ferent subjects that engage the attention and re- 
flections of this people, the great cause ef edu- 
cation holds, at best, but a secondary rank. All 
are willing to admit, while but very few actu- 
ally feel, the great importance of education. In- 
deed, there is a very ane misconception of 
what is really implied in the term education, 
with an almost universal indifference with re- 

to the means of its attainment. A state of 
affairs which I greatly fear is too extensively 
prevalent throughout the country. 

What then is to be done? How are these rad- 
ical, fundamental evils to be obviated? And 
where is the reform to commence? These are 
questions of the gravest import, well deserving 
the serious consideration of every friend of hu- 
man improvement. The only remedy in my opin- 
ion, is a general, concentrated, well directed 
movement on the part of teachers and other 
leading influential friends of education. The ap- 
athy and indifference of community, must be 
compensated by the energy, the zeal, may I not 
say the enthusiasm, of those who do feel the im- 
‘portance of the interests at stake. A few scat- 
tering, individual efforts will effect but little. In 
matters of social improvement an individual can 
proceed but little in advance o: the society in 
which he lives. The primary object should be, 
notso much to invent special improvements in 
plans of instruction, (which will probably re. 
ceive the attention of few, and be practically 
adopted by fewer still,) as to arouse in the minds 
of community, and especially in the mass of our 
teachers, a due interest, a proper feeling, in re- 
ference to the great importance, and vital neces- 
sity, of the general diffusion of education. If this 
point can once be attained, if the ‘‘ people” can 
be induced to take hold of the subject in the 
right spirit, the difficulties will soon vanish, and 
the necessary improvements be easily and readily 
introduced. 

Another obstacle to the advancement of edu- 
cation, and one which I think has not been su fii- 
ciently commented upon, is the indifference aad 





even contempt that too many of our men of 
wealth, of education and refinement, manifest 
towards ourcommon schools. Finding that they 
are not what they ought to be, instead of foster- 
ing and encouraging them, and endeavoring to 

elevate and improve them, they withdraw their 
support and influence, and leave them to lan- 
guish and dwindle, under the control of the poor 

and the incompetent, and to become still lower 
and more inefficient than e alreadyare. And 

yet it is in these common schools, defective as 

they are, despised and neglected as they may be, 
that nineteen-twentieths of our citizens, tife vo- 
ters who are to regulate the affairs, and con- 
trol the destinies of our country, receive all the 
education they ever receive. These common 
schools, whatever may be their condition, teach 
the nation. They educate the farmers, the me- 
chanics, the merchants, the legislators, the moth- 
ers. ‘* They are the people’s colleges—thesur of 
the people’s mind—lamps of freedom, lit up all 
over this land, to pour their light upon our in- 
stitutions. Defective as they are, the elementa- 
ry schools bestow and sustain the nation’s liber- 
ty.” I trust, then, that while all proper atten. 
tion is given to our higher institutions of learn- 
ing, the principal efforts of the College of Teach- 
ers, at its coming session, will be directed to im- 
proving, exalting, ennobling and purifying eur 
common schools. 

That the deliberations of the College may be 
conducted in that spirit, and guided by that wis- 
dom, which the superlative importance of the 
subjects before it, so imperiously demand; and 
that its present venerable and distinguished pre- 
sident may long be spared to preside over its de- 
liberations, is the ardent hope of 

our obedient servant, 
E. TENNEY. 

AczertT Picket, Esq. 





OHIO. 


Monticello, Geauga Co., Ohio, ; 
Nov. 4, 1845. 

F. Dwigut.—Dear Sir—We have truly had an 
interesting time. I was not aware that so much 
could be done in so short a time. Many expe- 
rienced teachers who were members of the In- 
stitute, think that it has been of more advantage 
to them than a whole term at an Academy. 

The interest, which was great at the com- 
mencement, continued to increase to the close. 
And notwithstanding the Institute was in session 
but ten days, its members seemed to become 
completely ‘‘ woven together.” When their in- 
structors took their leave of them I think there 
was nota dry eye among the whole 135 mem- 
bers. Hours were spent in taking their leave of 
each other. All returned to their homes with 
better knowledge of the branches to be taught, 
and with an acquaintance with better methods 
of teaching them—with better ideas of what a 
common school ought to be, with more exalted 
notions of the teachers’ calling, and consequent 
higher and more correct views of the teachers’ 
responsibility. 

think the “‘ morning star” of better days is 
inning to dawn upon the ‘‘ Buckeye State.” 
Enlightened intellects, with warm hearts, areen- 
listing their services in the great cause of com- 
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mon school education, Men of influence begin 
to see, and FEEL too, that they have a work to 
do, or the people will not trust them. Fathers 
and mothers are beginning to consider the force 
of school room habits, and the want of sound, 
and honorable principles in their children.— 
Young men and young women acknowledge the 
necessity. of & Goon EDUCATION, and begin to re- 
gret the manner in which they have spent their 
school days—and the language of many a@ peni- 
tent heart is, ‘‘ I was born ten years too soon.” 

As public opinion is on the advance, we shall 
hope to receive legislative aid in the GREAT 


CAUSE Very soon. 
‘ Yours truly, 
M. D. LEGGETT. 


[For the District School Journal.} 
THE DUTY OF MINISTERS IN RELA-.. 
TION TO COMMON SCHOOLS. 


I cheerfully award to ministers the credit of 
taking the lead in educational work, yet I must 
say there is much, very much which they ean do 
to improve common schools, which they have 
not generally done. 

Every minister of the gospel can enlist his 
heart in their favor. He can see and feel the 
oe aeareend of pouring intellectual and moral 
light through the channel which they offer, into 
the nation’s mind ‘and heart. No doubt when 
once he realizes the perfect adaptation of the 
common school system to this end, it will share 
largely his love and labor. 

e will endeavor to make the school district, 
the school house,the school books,and the school 
teacher, what they ought,to be. 

He must first thoroughly develop in the minds 
of the people about him, the ideal of a good 
school. Nothing is farther from the truth than 
that the people generally, at the present day, 
discriminate, properly, between good schools, 
and schools good for nothing. 

The best way to correct public sentiment is, 
for the minister to collect the people into their 
own school houses, and then show them that it 
is for their interest,in a moneyed as in every oth- 
er respect, to have large school districts, conve. 
nient, pleasant schoo! houses, the most improv- 
ed school books, thoroughly qualified, and con- 
sequently high priced teachers, (for qualified 
teachers are quite likely to think themselves 
- ‘worth something,) schools kept up ten months 
at least in the year, and children kept steadily in 
them, &c. &e. 

When the people are made to see this, the 
work of reformation is half accomplished. 

But he must not stop here. He should visit 
the schools at least every month, and see to it 
that they are practically good schools. Too 
much vigilance cannot be used. The fact is 
schools will never come up to the true standard 
till they are looked after. Remissness in this 
respect has always been their destruction. It 
will not do to ont that officers are appointed to 
attend to this business. Ministers will not 
know what the schools are unless they go them. 
selves. One would suppose that the far famed 
schools of Boston were looked after, A close. 
ly, but what do the Reports of the fate examin. 
ing committees reveal. ‘‘ Astounding” informa. 





tion, as the editor of the Common School Jourl 
nal tells us, and truly it is. 

How little,then,we conclude,is known in 
the country generally, of the real condition of 
our schools. Frightful ignorance, of what eve- 
ry body ought to know! And who but minis- 
ters, shall turn up to the light of day, the inter- 
nal operation of that machinery, which is work- 
ing out the nation’s destiny. 

I beseech them, in the name of coming gene- 
rations, to watch unceasingly this mighty engin- 
ery. 

Surely no minister will say it is not his appro- 
priate work. If it is: the appropriate work of 
the minister, “to sow the seeds of virtue in the’ 
rich soil of knowledge, and, as the beautiful vine 
of life climbs upwards, to prune its luxuriances, 
and tend and sustain its branches, until, though 
planted in earth, it bears rich fruits in the sun- 
shine.of heaven,” then is.ithisappropriate work, 
his high, his holy, his sacred. work to cherish as 
the apple of his eye our common schools. 

H. E. WHIPPLE. 

Ohio, Oct. 25, 1845. 





[For the District School Journal.} 
THE COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The common schoo] system is the noblest, 
most thoreughly republican, most vitally impor- 
tant to our political salvation of all our institu- 
tions. The man who does not give it his hearty 
support, is, through ignorance or design, a stone 
¢ stumbling to the nation’s onward march to 
glory. 

To talk of republicanism without general ed- 
ucation, is to talk nonsense. To talk of gene- 
ral education without the common school sys- 
tem, is to talk sTaRrk nonsense. 

I care not how much people may talk of what 
caN be done, the matter of fact is, as it always 
has been, and always will be, the great mass of 
the youth receive all their school education in 
the common school. Indeed, it is THE way to 
educate those, who are to mingle in the hum of 
business, and strife of politics—who are To BE 
republican Christian America, that the bond of 
early association, like a golden cord, may hold 
them together, as the ship of state careers in the 
storms that rock the world. One word moreand 
I have done. Gf 

The teacher, who makes the office a stepping 
stone to what he deems a higher station, has 
greatly mistaken the office. There is no higher 
station. The office is as respectable, as much 
to be respected, as anyin the world. None 
sheds more true glory upon its incumbent than 
this. Better far, that those who saunter about 
their school rooms, dreaming of high places, and 
who stay for the present for the sake of the pay, 
should leave the ground to these have a heart to 





appreciate the calling. - A TEACHER. 
Oberlin; O., Oct. 9, 1845. « 
CHAUTAUQUE. 


The proceedings, of the Convention, recently 
held at Maysville, are before us, and we might 
fill our colamns with instructive and spirited ex- 
tracts, were it not necessary te give the space 
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usually allotted to the counties, to the ‘‘ sugges- 
tions of methods of teaching,” which were be- 
gun in the last Journal. 

One reselution we extract, as it presents a 
new, important and questionable proposition 
which appears to have excited much debate pre- 
vious to its adoption : 

‘“‘ The County Superintendent then introduced 
the following : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this convention, a 
great and ive burden would be taken from 44,000 
citizens of the state, by aboli: the offices of trustees 
and clerks of districts,and substituting in each district 
oneé officer, to be styled a District Superintendent, and 
remunerated for his services and with the per- 
Sapate of the duties now devolving upon the trustees 

clerk. 


‘*Upon the above arose an animated discussion, 
which occupied the whole afternoon’s session, 
and was postponed till evening. The mover 
Nash, Griffith, Ross,White, Merrill, Clark, and 
Corell, spoke in favor, and Stiles, Rhodes and 
Harwood against its adoption.” 





‘WISCONSIN. 


Prasrieville, W. T., Oct. 1, 1845. 

Farexp Dwicut—Agreeably to your request, after 

making what inquiry my limited time and opportunit 
would permit, I will endeavor to give you in brief, 
some account of the condition and future prospect of the 
cause of education in Wisconsin. Ten years ago Wis- 
consin, except some part ofthe mineral region, was an 
unbroken, howling wilderness, inhabited only by sava- 
ges, and what few whites may have resided among 
them for punpecee of trade. ith a rapidity hitherto 
unexampled, a large portion of it is settled, numerous 
villages have sprung up, whose popaiation is already 
bumbered by thousands, and in a few years this terri- 
tory will rank high among her sister states, and while 
the emigration is composed of almost every nation in 
Europe or America, a goodly number of the sons of New 
England, together with those of the Empire State, have 
found their way hither; and not forgetting the precepts 
and examples of their illustrious ancestors, have, while 
they might be seeking new homes, discovering new av- 
enues to wealth, in many places erected commodious 
houses for worship and public education. The Territo- 
rial Legislatures have enacted laws enabling the people 
to form school districts, and leased the sections of land 
applied by the general government for the purpose of ed- 
ucation. These laws however cannot be as effective as 
they necessarily will be when this territory shall have 
become a state, which will probably be the case in a 
few years. There seemsto be a commendable spirit 
shown by almost every neighborhood of native citizens, 
who immediately after they have attended to those du- 
ties necessary for temporary comfort at least, have 
gone about building houses, (though often rude,) for 
establiehing primary schools. An error in my humbie 
opinion has been committed by many individuals in 
this territory, who have been desirous of diffusing the 
benefits to be derived from education. They have wish- 
ed to emulate older and wealthier communities, from 
which they have emigrated. For this purpose they 
have professed to found and incorporate academical 
institutions, whose existence can only be known from 
the'records of their incorporation. In same few in- 
stances buildings have been partially erected, and at- 
tempts made to estublish classical schools, which have 
failed for want of sufficient patronage. It has become 
wellestablished, at least in your state, that good classi- 
eal schools cannot be built up, unless the primary and 
common have been well sustained. These are emphati- 
the nurseries of the higher departments of educa- 
tion, But perry have seen the Olly of this, and a 
different spirit is arising: A convention of persons in- 
terested cause of yee ey owe | is te 
sent mo at ral Point 
for the purpose of re’ the present system of edu. 
cation in this territory. Much benefit is expected from 
its deliberations. In this place, as well as others, at- 











tempts are making to establish Union schools, muck 
after the plan of in your state.. There is within 
the bounds of this village and school district, near} 


260 children between the ages of 4 and 16, a stone buil 
ing originally designed for an academy is employed for 
espouse of the different grades of the school; al- 
y teachers have been employed, which will enable 
pupils of .this vi and surrounding region to 
preseves classical, and finished education; itisto 
hoped that this new and rising community among 
the states of the Union, so fertile in its soiljand tempe- 
rate in its climate;will be destined to holda high rank 
as regards the intelligence and virtue of Ss re 

ants. . B. 
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{From the Boston Common School Journal.) 
EXAMINATION OF THE BOSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
BY THE PHILADELPHIA METHOD. 





Our plan of proceeding was as follows. In 
order to prevent the children of one school from 
having an advantage over those of another by as- 
certaining what the questions were to be, they 
were privately prepared and printed; then, with- 
out any previous notice, each member of the 
Committee commenced at 8 o’clock in the morn- 
ing with one school, and spread before the first 
division of the first class the printed questions in 
geography; the maps and books were put out of 
the way; the scholars were placed at a distance 
from each other, so as to prevent communication 
by whispers; they were told that they would 
have one hour to answer the questions, and that 
they should not lose time in trying to write hand- 
somely, as the chirography would not be taken 
into account. Then they were set to work. Not 
withstanding all that was said about their being 
taken by surprise, about their being unused to 
such a mode of questioning, about their inability 
to express what they knew in so short u time,we 
found that in a few minutes they were all busily 
at work; all adapted themselves to their new cir- 
cumstances with that readiness which character- 
izes our countrymen, without embarrassment, 
and, generally, they had exhausted thetr power to 
answer before the hour expired. 

IN GEOGRAPHY. 

There were 31 questions—some very simple, 
some rather difficult—but not one which well- 
taught children, of fourteen years of age, should 
not answer. To these questions, which were 
put to 487 children of our first classes, there 
should have been 15,097 answers; but 5,233 
were not answered at all; 4,671 were answered 
incorrectly, and only 5,193, or about one-third 
of the whole number, were answered correctly; 
while the answers contained 63 errors in gram- 
mar, 1,759 errors in spelling, and 14,025 in punc- 
tuation. 

GEOGRAPHY. TABLE It. 

Question 1. Name the principal lakes in N. 

America. j 
_2. Name the principal rivers in North Ame- 


3. Name the rivers running eastward into 
the Mississippi. 

4. Name therivers running westward into the 
Mississippi. 

5. Name the states which lie ypon each bank 
of the Mississippi, and their capitals. 

6. Do the waters of Lake Erie run into Lake 
Ontario, or the waters of Ontario into Erie? | 

7. Which is most elevated above the level of 
the sea, Lake Superior or Lake Huron? 
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8. Write down the boundaries of Lake Erie. 

9. Quebec is (according to your maps) 4 deg. 
40 min. north from Boston; Ithaca in New York 
is 5 deg. 30 min. west from Boston. Which 
place is farthest from Boston? 

_ 10. What is the general course of the rivers 
in North and South Carolina? 

11. What is the general course of the rivers in 
Kentucky and Tennessee ? 

12, What is the cause of the rivers in these 
four contiguous states running in opposite direc- 
tions ? 

13. Which is the most accessible, in its interior 
parts, to ships and to commerce, Europe er Af- 
Tica? 

14. Namethe Empires of Europe. 

15. Name the kingdoms of Europe. 

16. Name the republics of Europe. 

17. What is the nearest route from England to 
inp tr the Cape of Good Hope, or by the Red 
s' 


ea 

18. What do you understand by the line of 
perpetual snow ? 

19. Or which range of mountains is the line 
of perpetual snow most elevated above the ocean 
—on the Rocky mountains of North America, or 
on the Cordilleras of Mexico? 

_ 20. The city of Mexico is in 20 deg. of N. lat- 
itude; the city of New Orleans is in30 deg. of N. 
latitude. Which has the warmest climate? 

21. Name the rivers, gulfs, oceans, seas, and 
Straits through which a vessel must pass in go- 
ing from Pittsburg in Pennsylvania, to Vienna 
in Austria. 

22. On which bank of the Ohio is Cincinnati, 
on the right or left? 

23. What are the principal natural and artifi- 
cial productions of New England? 

24, Over what continents and islands dees the 
line of the equator pass? 

25. What parts of the globe have the longest 


days? 

36. If a merchant in Moscow dines at 3 o’clock 
P. M., and a merchant in Boston at 2 o’clock, 
which dines first ? 

27. Name the countries which lie around the 
Mediterranean Sea. ~ 

28. What countries lie around the Black Sea ? 

29. What rivers flow inte the Black Sea? 

30. Name the principal ports of Russia on the 
Black Sea, on the White Sea, and on the Gulf of 
Finland. 

: 31. Draw an outline map of Italy. 


ELIOT SCHOOL. 


Total number of scholars, 456; No. examined, 
; average age of those examined, 12 years 
and8 months. 
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| Incorrect answers. 
| Not answered. 
| Per cent. of cor. ans. 
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The written examination in Arithmetic was 
adopted in all the schools except the Smith. It 
was limited to the first division of the first class, 
which varied in numbers from four to twenty- 
six. The committee prepared ten questions for 
solution, on a variety of subjects, and caused 
them to be printed on a single sheet, leaving be- 
tween each a sufficient blank space to enable the 
pupils to record the process of solution. The 
same questions were submitted to all the schools 
and the pupils were required to lay aside their 
books and slates, and work out the process on 
the paper itself. One hour and ten minutes 
were allowed them, at the expiration of which 
all the papers were returned to the committee, 
whether the questions were solved or not. It was 
not expected that any considerable number could 
work out all the sums in so short a time, but it 
was thought expedient to propose such questions 
that even those who had made the greatest ad- 
vancement might find employment during the al- 
lotted period. It was also intended to have these 
questions embrace such a variety of subjects as 
to require a pretty thorough knowledge of the 
whole science of arithmetic to give the right an- 
swer to them all. 

The questions submitted are as follows: 

1. How much is § of § of 9 hours and 18 min- 
utes ? 

2. What part of 100 acres is 63 acres, 2 roods 
and 7 rods? 

3. What is the quotient of one ten thousandth 
divided by ten thousand? Express the an- 
swer in decimal and vulgar fractions. 

4. A stationer sold quills at 10s. 6d. per thou- 
sand, by which he cleared 3 of the price—but 
the quills growing scarce, he raised the price to 
12s. per thousand. What per cent. would he 
clear by the latter price ? 
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5. Suppose A. owes me $100 due at the end of 
3 months, and $100 due at the end of 9 months, 


and he agrees to give me a note for $200 payable | of 


at such a time that its present worth shall be 
the same as the sum of the present value of the 
two first mentioned notes. How long after date 
must this note be made payable? 

6. A man has a square piece of grownd which 
contains one quarter of one acre and a quarter, 
on which are trees, which will make wood 
cnough to form a pile around on the inside of the 
bounds of the land 3 feet high and 4 feet wide. 
How many cords of wood are there? 

7. A. sold goods for $1,500, }to be paid for one 


half in 6 months, and one half in 9 months. |o 


What is the present worth of the goods, interest 
being at 7 per cent? 

8. A merchant in New York, where interest 
is 7 per cent. gives his note, dated at Boston, 
where the interest is 6 per cent. for $5,000, pay- 
able at the Merchants’ Bank, Boston, on de- 
mand. Thirty days afterthe date of the note, 
demand is made. A year after demand, $200 are 
paid on the note. What sum remains due at the 
end of two years from the date of the note? 

9. What is the square root of 5-9 of 4.5 of 4-7 
of 7-9? 

10. The city of Boston has 120,000 inhabitants, 
half males, and its property liable to taxation is 
one hundred millions, Itlevies a poll tax of 2-3 
of a dollar each on one half of its male popula- 
tion. It taxes income to the ‘amount of $50,000 
and its whole tax is $770,000. What should a 
man gy whose taxable property amounts to 
$100,000. 


The whole number of children belonging to the 
schools at the time of the examination was 8,343 
of whom 308, comprising the best scholars in 
each school, were examined in this manner. 

Two hundred and eighty-nine gave a correct 
answer to No. 1; two hundred and eighty-two 


. to No. 2; one hundred and seventy to No. 3; nine 


to No. 4; none to No. 5, though one hundred 
and twenty-six gave the same answer, viz., six 
months, which is nearly correct; two to No. 6, 
both of whom belonsed to the Mather School; 
one hundred and forty-seven to No.7; none to 
No. 8; one hundred and seventy-four to No. 9; 
and one, Miss Frances A. Lathrop, of the Hawes 


school, to No. 10. A considerable number gave | money 


different answers to No. 4, but only nine gave 
the correct one, two of whom belonged to the 
Adams school, one to the Johnson, and six to 
the Wimthrop. 





[From the Cincinnati Daily Atlas.} 
THE DUTY OF AMERICAN WOMEN TO THEIR 
COUNTRY. 


_A work recently issued by the Harper's, with’ this 
title. A circalar also accompanies it, put. forth by a 
committee of gentlemen, and signed by Dr. C. E Stowe, 
designedparticularly tocall the attention of clergymen 
and editors to a plan set forth in the above work. This 
plan is designed to promote the cause of edu- 
cation, by an attempt “ to educate ignorant and desti- 
tute American children, by the agency of women of ed- 
ucation and benevolence, who wish to engage ia this 
work; and also to raise funds to support at least one 
gentleman, of suitable character and influence, whose 
time shall be wholly devoted to this enterprise.” 

The various facts and grep toes have led to this 
attempt, are set forth in the above work. Heretofore, 
every great enterprise of benevolence has un in an 
humble way, and gradually increased until it became 
stroag and extensive. The Suaday School began with 


Robert Raikes collecting a few children and teaching 





them:on day. ‘the American Board of Missions be- 
gan witha few students j a retired field,to 
plan and pray for such a result. us with many other, 
the great and good objects which now fill so large a 
panes the hagenygenyers ant charities, of the Chris- 
tian world. 

It was therefore deemed most in cgronment with the 
teachings of Prov ence, to commence such an effort on 
an humble scale, and the following measures have been 
taken aa the first-step. It is found that there is a great 
demand for good teachers, in the. more destitute por- 
tions of our nation, and at the same time that there are 
a great number of women of benevolence . 

who wish to make themselves useful by teaching 

a such destitute places, These facts have been brought. 
to the knowledge of many ladies of influence and bene- 
volence, who have engaged to exert themselves to raise 
means for aiding such women in obt«ining this proper 
a sone of their wishes. The committee of gentiemrn 
referred to, consisting of one from six different Protes- 
tant denominations, have agreed to take charge of any 
funds contributed for this purpose, and apply them ac- 
cording to their best discretion, but without fixing aay 
definice detaiis.as to the particular mode of carry 
out this effort, bnsiog ham for future action as eac 
case may arise. As the first step, it is proposed spat 
about twenty or thirty teachers, of proper intellectaa 
qualifications, and possessing a missionary spirit, as- 
semble in the city of Cincinnati, where, for a few weeks, 
Mrs. Dr. Stowe and Miss C..E, Beecher, will give them 
instructions, in order to their being more perfectly re 
pared, in certain respects, for their future duties. A 
this course of instruction, these teachers are to depart 
to take charge of schools previously. prepared for them. 
When this is effected, all that the above. ladies have 
pledged themselves to do will be accomplished. 

Bat those interested in this effort believe, that this 
will be found as the opening of a very small sluice, 
which eventually will swell toa great stream. y 
believe that this experiment, on a small scale, will so 
exhibit what can be done on a great scale, that means 
and measures will succeed, as matters of fact, w 
now are matters merely of speculation and hope, ‘These 
expectations are based on the fact, that there are more 
than two million American children without schools of 
any kind, while there are thousands of intelligent, be- 
nevolent women, wishing to be employed-as teachers of 
these children. Atthe.same time, the whole ration is 
wa up to a sense of the perils which hang over us 
from the want of such efforts, These dangers and ¢on- 
victions must ere{long work out some such efforts as 
these, on a great scale. What will betheir precise form 
and development, time only can disclose, and no one 
can certainly predict. 

Those interested in this effort have proceeded thus 
far. They have by correspondence and inquiry found 
enough teachers of the right sort, to make a beginning, 
and enough destitute places. ready to receive them, 
where responsible persons will insure them comforta- 
ble accommodations, a suitable home, and a school 
sufficient for their support. They have also received 
such assurances, that they are confident that all the 
needed for this limited effort will be furnished as 
soon as called for. 





AN APPEAL TO AMERICAN WOMEN IN BEHALF OF 
AMERICAN CHILDREN. 


American women, are you willing to com- 
mence an effort to aid in saving your country 
from the perils of ignerance? Are you not 
spending more time in adorning your person, 
your children, or your residence, or in social en- 
joyments, or in providing for the gratification of 
the palate, than you have yet given to this 
cause? Can you continue this unchristian, un- 
patriotic apportionment of time, without an up- 
braiding conscience? Do you say that already 

‘ou have more to do than you ean properly per- 
Erm? But, in the list of your pursuits, are there 
not some that are-of far inferior consequence to 
this, which it would do no harm to curtail, and 
thus gain time for this? Do you not spend time 
and money for articles of dress, or ornaments, 
or in social intercourse, or for needless luxuries, 
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that yoo might, without any evil, give up tothis 


ny 4 

you say that you cap do but little, and re- 
lieve ruven from, obligation because itis so 
little? Suppose each drop. of rain should urge 
this plea, and thus delay te refresh the fields? 
Is not every great and good work accomplished 
by-@ union of many little influences," and as 
much so ia the moral as in the natural world? 

Mother, whose hands are so busy in orna- 
menting your darling child; Sister, whose fingers 
fly so swiftly over the canvass or lace; Daugh- 
ter, so earnestly engaged in preparing your ele- 
gaat habiliments, look back to that beautiful 

jaughter of emperors, that sister of kings, that 
mother of princes, brought to her palace home 
amid a nation’s transports, the welcome bride of 
the nation’s heir. 

Again, on the birth of her first-born, hear the 
triumphant pean re-echoed across the ocean, 
sung by the very children in our streets, and in 
the memory of many now on the stage: 

‘* A Dauphin’s born! let cannon loud 

With echoes rend the sky; 
AH hail to Gallia’s king! 
Columbia’s great ally !” 


And thus the great English orator of that day § 


describes her : ‘* It is now sixteen or seventeen 
yours since I saw the Queen of France, then the 

Dauphiness, at Versailles: and surely never 
lighted on this orb, which she scarcely seemed 
to touch, a more delightful vision! I saw her, 
just above the horizon, decorating and cheering 
the elevated sphere she just began to move in, 
glittering like the morning star, full of life, and 
splendor, and joy: | Littledid I dream I should 
have lived ¢o see such disasters:fali apon her, in 
a nation of men of honor.and of cavaliers. I 
thought ten thousand swords would have leaped 
from their scabbards to avenge even.a look that 
threatened her with insult.” 

Look, now, through those prison bars.— 
There, pale and mournful, upon a pallet of 
straw, rests one for whom the splendors of Ver- 
sailles searcely seemed enough. Her once bright 
locks, even in youth, are gray with fear and sor. 
row. She is im solitude ; her husband in one 
cell, and her bites rs eta tern from her and 
placed with brutal keepers, in another. And 
now her husband is borne forth to a bloody 
death. Again her prison doors unclose; and she 
comes forth, seated on the fatal car, her hands 
tied behind her back, surrounded by thousands, 
who shout with malignant joy as the fatal guil- 
lotine terminates her woes. 

See that last and most innocent sufferer, the 
poor little Dauphin, every tender feeling erush- 
ed, deliberately instructed in vice, doomed to 
disgusting and degrading services, and, ere long, 
cruelly starved to death ! 

American mother, wife, sister, daughter, the 
same earthquake is trembling under your feet! 
If such an awful period agitates any portion of 
this land, it will be those raised by wealth and 
station as the objects of popular envy, who must 
first meet the storm. You sit now in peace and 
plenty; you spend your time in elegant pleasures, 
and, while absorbed in selfish enjoyment, you 
forget the young and destitute growing up around 
you. And as you embroider the flower, and 
twine the silk, and fold the riband, they are 
learning to sharpen the dagger, and twine the 





cord, and plant the cannon. Within a stone’s 
throw of that smiling child with golden locks, 


-who now absorbs a mother’s thoughts, may be 


growing up, in the darkness of ignorance and 
vice, the very hand that, at some awful crisis, 
will grasp those locks in rage, and plant the 
dagger in that happy bosom. 

And when, in some after hour of terror and 
distress, when the roar of musketry is heard, 
shooting down father and husband, and brother 
and friend;. when the bells are tolling, and the 
drums beating, and the wife, mother and daugh- 
ter behold those they love best girding ta meet 
the violators of law: when they catch the part- 
ing expression of flushed excitement, or stern 
determination, or serious foreboding, as the lov- 
ed one departs, perhaps to be returned a breath- 
less corpse—then, in the hour of anxious soli- 
tude, will the solemn inquest be made for those 
ruffian minds, ruined by neglect; and the voice 
of the Lord God will be heard, walking in the 
trees of the garden, demanding, ‘‘ Where is thy 
brother?” And the trembling response, ‘‘ Am I 
my brother’s keeper?’ will meet the stern re- 


| buke,. ‘‘ What hast thou done? the voice of thy 


brothers blood crieth unto me from the 
round.” " 

But why appeal to motives of fear and dan- 
ger? Alas! those thousands and millions of ne- 


glected little ones in our land, they know not 


their wants or their danger, or they would raise 
their supplicating hands. Is there any thing 
more appropriate than that gentle woman should 
be invoked to their aid? Is there any thing 
more beautiful, more heayenly, than that she 
should spend her time, and thoughts, and means 
to rescue them? What is it that you would en- 
joy the most in after days, gazing at the fading 
beauties you have wrought in canvass, muslin, 
or lace, or looking around on the intelligent, 
useful, bappy minds you have been instrumen- 
talin training, and who will rise up and call 
you blessed? True, you cannot gain this rich 
reward without some self-denying toil and per- 
severing effort. But is it not worth the labor ? 
And when your eye is closing on earth, and 
the memories of the past are hovering around 
your pillow, who do you wish should meet your 
dying eye, the haggard faces of those ruined by 
our neglect, or the grateful smiles of those you 
ave toiled to bless, who will bear you in their 
love and prayers, like seraph’s wings, to the 
opening gates of heaven; who wil! shine forever 

as stars in yoar crown of rejoices 2 

[Miss Beecher. 





[For the Distriet Schoo! Journal.) 
SCHOOL DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 





Tue system of school district libraries in the 


state of New-York, is one of the most admirable - 


systems ever adopted by the munificence of the 
state. But for whose particular benefit is the 
library intended? Is it intended for those who 
are advanced in life (and who have received a 
liberal education) for the purpose of extending 
the information ofthat particular class by com- 
piling a library of works, the language of which 
is alone understood by them, and of which an- 


other less educated and more numerous class, 
have not even the slightest conseption? Or is 
it for the benefit of the more erudite scholars, 
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who are training themselves for the bar, for 
clergymen, or physicians? In the opinion of all 
candid men, the district libraries are intended 
for the benefit of all: but more particularly for 
that class of the community who receive their 
instruction in the common schools. But, taking 
it on the broad foundation that they are for the 
benefit of all, how yproneg Mh 7a this bounty, 
this patronage of the state been abused by those 
with whom the power is intrusted to purchase 
books which are ultimately intended for the ben- 
efit of all who have access thereto antl happen to 
read them. Itis not of libraries thatI complain, 
but of the arbitrary power exercised in the selec- 
tion of books that compose our libraries by those 
with whom such authority is vested. In the ap- 
pointment of officers of a school district by the 
inhabitants thereof, persons that are competent 
(and none others) should be chosen for the man- 
agement of their affairs. They should be good 
judges of books, business and men. In the se- 
lection of books for a district library they should 
exercise discrimination and make a judicious 
choice, suited to the age and experience of eve- 
ry class of citizens who have free access to the 
library. Books should be selected for youth that 
are strictly moral, interesting, entertaining, and 
from which can be derived a vast fund of infor- 
mation. For persons more advanced, a different 
selection may be made in a literary point of view, 
bat all books should be of an entirely moral char- 
acter throughout. But it is a lamentable fact 
that a great portion of some of our libraries are 
composed of huge volumes which if held in the 
hand would require a person of strong muscular 


powers to read twenty minutes without seeking 
a place on which to rest the apa vege bur- | 
but ii 


then. In libraries containing but little over one 
hundred volumes, among which perhaps are four 
to eight volumes .‘‘ Plutarch’s Lives,” and about 


the same number of “ Rollin’s Ancient b ryporag Of 
n- 


one fourth of the remainder is composed of 
dian wars, cunning and barbarity. And that 
too in such Snwield y volumes that but few will 
venture to commence the reading of them for fear 
that they will never he able to finish them, much 
less to digest their contents. Allow me to ask 
if no better books can be placed in the hands of 
children than those containing detailed accounts 
of Indian wars, and the lives of some hot-headed 
Indian Chiefs, who have killed, tomahawked 
and scalped thousands of human beings? In my 
opinion something more valuable can be far- 
nished for the gate op of the youth of our state, 
and which will tend more directly to the culti- 
vation of the moral sentiments and intellectual 
faculties, than those books which merely teach 
the art of butchering their fellow men—some- 
thing that will address itself to the moral senti- 
ments, and the understanding ; something in fact 
that will teach better things than instructing and 
awakening the baser-pas:ions. I have been a 
practical teacher of youth in our common schools 
for the last four years, and it has been my prac- 
tice to go with my pupils to the library and as- 
sist them in selecting beoks to read; and in man 
libraries I have been at a loss to select a boo 
adapted to their understanding. I have at times 
left the library without making a single selec- 
tion ; the large volumes lying dormant upon the 
shelves, and the smaller volumes being already 
monopolized by those who are betier able to an- 





dertake the reading of voluminous works. I have 
called upon my pupils in school hours to te!] me 
something of what they had read : and they have 
done so in numerous cases, to which every scho- 
lar has listened with silent attention ; and in 
some cases they have failed, from the fact that 
they read but did not understand. There is also 
a practice prevailing to some extent among li- 
brarians of promising certain books (that hap- 
pen to be out) to particular individuals (when 
they are returned) and ifany other individual 
happen to be first in the selection of a book and 
should make choice of that particular book, they 
are told by the librarian that they cannot have 
that book, for it is promised: and not unfre- 
quently several volumes are laid aside in readi- 
ness for the promised monopolists. Such how- 
ever are but a few among the many evils exist- 


‘ing in the management of our libraries. I. 





Sonc by the Teachers assembled at the Geau- 
ga Teachers’ Institute, Oct. 1845: 
GOD SPEED THE RIGHT. 


Now to heaven our prayers ascending, 
God speed the right— 

In a noble cause contending, 
God speed the right— 

Be our zeal in heaven recorded 

With success on earth rewarded, 
God speed the right. 


Be that prayer again repeated, 
God re our cause— 

Ne’er despairing, though defeated— 
God speed our cause— 

Like the good and great in story, 

If we fail, we fail with glory, 
God speed our cause. 


Patient, firm, and persevering, 
God speed our cause— 

Ne’er the event nor danger fearing, 
God speed our cause— 

Pains, nor toils, nor trials heeding, 

And in heaven’s own time succeeding, 
God speed our cause. 


Still our onward course pursuing, 
God speed our cause— 
Ev’ry foe at length subduing, 
God speed our cause— 
Truth our cause, whate’er delay it, “~s#;} 
There’s no power on earth can stay { 
God speed our cause. 








RECITING IN CONCERT. 





When resorted to occasionally, as a variation 
of the exercise and for the purpose of relieving 
its monotony, it is well. But when relied upon 
as the usual mode of recitation, it becomes a 
refuge for dull and lazy scholars, and serves the 
purposes of shew and deception at a sham ex- 
hibition.— Report of Schools of Lancaster. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS, 





WE wish subscribers would in all cases for- 
ward the money by mail, as we prefer to pay the 
— rather than to depend upon remittances 

y post office orders. 








